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BOOK BARGAINS 


To clear out the small quantities which remain on hand, the 
following titles have been marked down as much as 75% off 
original prices. Each book is strictly brand-new, stock-perfect, a 


Up 


1, DON QUIXOTE. By Cervantes. 
Over 400 illustrations by Gustave 
Doré. ‘Hilarious parody of the ab- 
surd romances of chivalry. 855 pages. 
Size 7 x 10 x 3% inches. Boxed. 
(Retail price, $12.50). 


Assn. Price, $1.98 


2. THE WORK, WEALTH AND HAPPI- 
NESS OF MANKIND. By H. G. Wells. 


First Edition. In 2 large, fully illus- 
trated volumes. Boxed. (Retail price, 
eo). Assn. Price, (the set), $1.98 


3. MARK TWAIN'S “‘1601.’" This much 
suppressed masterpiece now available after 
25 years. ‘‘Brilliant satire, spine-shak- 
ing humor.’’ Conversation as it was at 
the Fireside in the Time of the Tudors, 
and sketches Old and New. (Retail price, 


3.00). 
2 , Assn. Price, $1.58 


to 3% 


VENUS OCEANICA. Anthropologic 
studies of the sex life of savages. ‘I'hree 
masterpieces in one volume. By 'W. E. 
Roth, Professor B. Schidloff and Dr. H 


Basedow. Profusely illustrated with {00 
amazing photographs. Complete in one 
volume. Privately printed. 

Assn. Priee, $2.98 
9. THE WORLD’S BEST - LOVED 
POEMS. Over 350 poems compiled by 


James Gilchrist Lawson. 
of the best writers.’’ 


“The best work 
455 pages, complete 


index. (Retail price, $3.50). 
Assn. Price, $1.38 
10. THE NEW_ DICTIONARY OF 


THOUGHTS. A Cyclopedia of Quotations 
from the best authors of the world, both 
ancient and modern. Alphabetically  ar- 
ranged by subjects. Compiled by Tyron 


Edwards, D.D. 1934 edition, new and 
enlarged, 734 pages. (Retail price, $10.00). 
Assn. Price, $2.98 


it. TWELVE INCH MAJESTIC GLOBE, 
Printed in 10 beautiful colors. Up to the 
minute in every detail, this magnificent 
Majestic Globe measures 15%” from top 
to base. Brand - new. (Retail price, 


$13.50). Assn. Price, $3.98 


Galsworthy 
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possesses. 


in gold, 


said of this 
romantic piece of 
supreme gift of disclosing 
but the spirit of his vision. 
and to my way of 


4. A Great South American Classic 


THE PURPLE LAND 


By W. H. HUDSON 


book: ‘“‘Hudson . . . in 
realism, ‘The Purple Land,’ has a 
not only the things he sees, 
A VERY GREAT WRITER; 
thinking, the most valuable our age 


that 


This is the Gift Edition, profusely illustrated 
by Keith Henderson. 


stained top. 


Purple corners and back, stamped 


Special Assn. Price, $1.68 


5. This Work Won THE PULITZER PRIZE 
MY EXPERIENCES IN THE WORLD WAR 


By JOHN J. PERSHING 


FIRST EDITION. 
tographs and numerous maps. In 
pages. Boxed. 


a finer spirit in narration 


presented D n 
8 Pulitzer Prize Committee. 


oth 


Illustrated with 69 reproductions from 
2 large vols. 836 
“General Pershing has not : 
THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE, the most penetrating and 
most decisive account of our own part in the war, but has 
thar any of the 


only written 


Special Assn. Price, the 2 vols. $2.98 


6. THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. By H. G. 
Wells, Julian S. Huxley and G. P. Wells. 
1514 pages in 4 large, fully illustrated 
volumes. ‘‘Extremely well written. Com- 
prehensive. Fascinating review of all the 
biological sciences.”” (Retail price, 


$12.00). 
Aasn. Price, the 4 vol. set, $2.98 
7. THE FEDERALIST. By Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison and John Jay. 
An historic collection of essays on the 
Constitution. Handsomely and durably 
bound in tan law buckram. Size 644” x 
93%”, 680 pages. (Retail price, $5.00). 
Assn. Prioe, $1.49 


12. Marquis De Sade’s JUSTINE, or The 
Misfortunes of Virtue. Written in 1791, 
this book led Kraft-Ebing, authority on 
sexual vice, to coin the word SADISM 
(from De Sade’s name) to denote the 
strangest of all human perversities—sexual 
cruelty, (Retail price, $7.50). 

Assn, Price, $1.49 
13. THE LIFE OF SIR MARTIN FRO- 
BISHER. The story of a great sea ad- 


venturer by William Me Fee. {IIlustrated. 
(Retail price, $4.00). 
Assn, Price, $1.48 


permanent addition to your library, because in many cases there © 


are less than 10 of a kind in stock, orders must be accepted subject 
to sell-out. Orders will be filled in the sequence received. 


Off Regular Retail Prices 


“= 14. 924 COPIES SOLD AT $50 EACH 


CANTERBURY TALES 


Rockwell Kent Illustrations 


This work contains all the pictures, in 
two colors, which appeared in the original 
limited edition of 1936 (924 copies sold 
at $50, 75 COPIES AT $250, now com- 
pletely sold out). New, unabridged, mod- 
ern English text by J. U. Nicolson. 


Asen. Price, $2.98 


KIPLING’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 


15. Rudyard Kipling’s Verse 


Inclusive edition, 1885—1926. Containing 
lines, besides the alphabetical list of Contents. 
somely and durably bound in cloth, reinforced with silk 


head and footbands, title and cover decoration stamped in 
Boxed, 862 pages. The 
complete poetical works of the first man 


gold, gold top, silk bookmarker. 


the Nobel Prize for Literature. 


Special Assn. 


index to first 


to be awarded 


Hand- 


Price, $2.79 


LIMITED QUANTITIES OF EACH TITLE 


16. GIOTTO, LEGEND OF ST. FRANCIS. Illustrated in full color 
as depicted by the famous Assisi Frescoes faithfully copied by Edith 


M. Cowles. 
size, 10/4” x 14”. 


Foreword by G. K. Chesterton. 
(Retail price, $10.00). 


Put up in portfolio 
Assn. Price, $2.98 


17. ANCIENT SYMBOL WORSHIP. "A monumental survey of the 
influence of the Phallic Idea in the Religions of Antiquity." By 


Hodder M. Westrop and C. Staniland Wake. 
(Retail price, $6.00). 


(Now out of print). 


Fully illustrated. 
Assn. Price, $1.98 


18. HISTORY OF THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES OF CALI- 
FORNIA. By Rexford Newcomb, M.A., M. Arch., A.l.A. 217 illus- 
trations and 24 measured drawings. Describes with charm and pro- 
fessional accuracy the old mission churches and historic houses of 


California. 


(Retail price, $15.00). 


Assn. Price, $4.95 


19. THE ILLUSTRATED WORLD HISTORY. An illustrated record 
of world events from the Egyptian dynasties to the modern dic- 
tators. Edited by Sir John Hammerton and Dr. Henry Elmer Barnes 


and a staff of 150 contributors. 


10,000 subjects, 800,000 words. 
1024 pages. 


Over 1,000 halftone illustrations, 
Complete in | 


large volume of 


Assn. Price, $2.95 


20. ELBERT HUBBARD'S LITTLE JOURNEYS. Complete in 15 


volumes. Illustrated. 


Including the Little Journeys Guide Book. 


Handsomely, durably bound in cloth reinforced with headbands, 


gold tops, silk bookmarkers, deckle edges. 


Beautifully printed. 


Previously sold by subscription only at $80 the set. 
Special Assn. Price, the 15 vols., $12.95 
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FREE? 


Write for profusely illustrated 
Catalog describing hundreds of other 
unusual bargains in books. Ask for 
Catalog No. 267-SG 


USE COUPON 


Order by number, using the coupon 
for your convenience. 


NOTE: 


All books postpaid U. S. or Canada 
at these special prices—elsewhere, 
l4c extra per volume. 
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A LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. The record 
of thirty-five years of General Electric research — 2500 
volumes in which G-E scientists have, day by day, 
recorded thousands of epochal experiments. A two- 
hundred-foot shelf of books athrill with the romance of 


human progress—answers to nature’s riddles—the dis- 


covery of hidden treasure. They contain the story of 
some of the greatest achievements of the century. 


Here are the steps in the development of the tungsten 
lamp and the marvel of modern lighting —of the 
Coolidge x-ray tube and a new weapon against disease 
—of the high-vacuum tube and the miracle of radio— 
new tools for industry—copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen 
welding, Carboloy. Here is a rich and increasing treasure 
of fundamental knowledge, uncovered by G-E scientists 
—a reservoir on which the future will draw for ever-new 
developments. 


These records of scientific adventure are also guidebooks 
to the creation of wealth, the founding of new industries, 
the employment of new thousands of people—the 
results of G-E research that has saved the public from 
ten to a hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned 
for General Electric. 
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A LITTLE MONEY. IS 
A DANGEROUS THING 


Administering It Is 


Like learning and dynamite, 
money must be handled and ad- 
ministered with professional care. 

What havoc might ensue if a 
Household manager placed a hun- 
dred dollar loan in the wrong 


A Professional Task 


plans. That is a social problem of 
the first water. And once a loan 
is made, the next step is to accept 
the responsibility of it—to give 
the borrower every encourage- 
ment, every assistance to help 


himself. Household’s educational 
pamphlets ““Money Manage- 
ment” and “Better Buyman- 
ship,” of which more than a mil- 
lion have been distributed—are 
the spearhead of this effort. 
Thousands have got themselves 
out of a state of financial despair 
by following these practical guides 
to family solvency. If you are not 
acquainted with them, youshould 
use this coupon without delay. 


Drclo off Gasmeily Pinasecea 


Burr BLacKBURN 
Director of Research 


Bernice DopcEe 
Home Economist 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


hands! Instead of relieving an 
emergency, ending debt worries, 
lifting a family out of the finan- 
cial rut and setting it soundly on 
its feet, a loan of a hundred dol- 
lars might be simply an added 
burden, might start a family on 
a spending spree. 


It is a discriminating, exact- 
ing, social science—this profes- 
sion of lending money to do peo- 
ple good. Many apply for loans 
—over 650,000 last year—but 
only about 65% of applications 
could be granted. 


How to know when to make a 
loan, when to suggest other 


. one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 188 offices in 131 cities 


The booklets thrifty Americans are using 


Check and Mail This Coupon 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
Research Department, 
Room 3048-B, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Please send the literature I have checked 


on this coupon. 
FREE BULLETINS xe) 


Marrying on a Small Income. Fi- 
nancial plans for the great adventure. 


fr] Money Management for 
Households, the budget book. 


Tips for Lazy Husbands, 


When Should a Family Borrow— 


an amusing but convincing ar- +a leaflet showing how to decide 
gument for making the wife whether aloan is advisable in a 
business manager of the home. given case. 


Cl The Household Loan Plan—fully 
explaining Household’s loan service. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 
Any one BETTER BUYMANSHIP bulletin will be sent free to those who 


wish to examine the booklets before ordering. Please check the one you pre- 
fer. The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these book- 
lets is two for Sc. (A special rate of a penny a copy will be made to study 
groups ordering 25 or more to be sent in one package, any selection of subjects.) 
Shoes and Stockings Cosmetics Fruits and Vegetables 
Furs Children’s Playthings Fresh and Canned 
Wool Clothing and Books loor Coverings 
; 2 5 Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
Silk, Rayon and Other Kitchen Utensils Gaol 
Synthetic Fabrics Meat ; Automobile Pires 
Sheets, Blankets, Table Poultry, Eggs and Fish Soaps and other Cleansing 
Linen and Towels Dairy Products Agents 
There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. Send us a subscription 
fee of 10 cents and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon as it 1s published. 
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SHE is one of 850,000 owners of Bell System 
securities. They are typical Americans—some 
young, some middle age, some old. They live 
in every part of the nation. 

One may be a housewife in Pennsylvania. 
Another a physician in Oregon—a clerk in 
Illinois—an engineer in Texas—a merchant in 
Massachusetts—a miner in Nevada—a ste- 
nographer in Missouri—a teacher in Califor- 
nia—or a telephone employee in Michigan. 

For the most part, Bell System stockholders 
are men and women who have put aside small 
sums for saving. More than half of them have 
held their shares for five-years or longer. More 


* 
SHE’S A PARTNER IN A 
GREAT AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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than 650,000 of these 850,000 security holders 
own stock in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company—the parent company of 
the Bell System. More than 225,000 own five 
shares or less. Over fifty per cent are women. 
No one owns as much as one per cent of the 
stock of A. T. & T. In a very real sense, the 
Bell System is a democracy in business— 
owned by the people it serves. 

Over 270,000 men and women work for the 
Bell System. One person out of every 150 in this 


country owns A. T. & T. securities or stock and 
bonds of associated companies in the Bell System. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Gist of It 


HE long tradition of social investiga- 

tion out of which grew John A. Fitch’s 

interest in steel workers, goes back to 
the Pittsburgh Survey of 1908-9. Now (page 
71) after revisiting the steel towns he ap- 
praises labor, developments there under a 
new dispensation. 


IRST aid for busy people is the primer 

(page 77) which tells you in ready 
reference form what legislation your state 
must pass to secure any benefits under the 
Social Security Act, what your state could 
do under the Act for its aged, blind, un- 
employed, dependent children, and for its 
health services. Dr. Burns, member of the 
graduate department of economics at 
Columbia University, has for many years 
made a special study of social legislation 
and of unemployment. Last year she served 
as consultant to the President's Committee 
on Economic Security. 


PRODDED by hard times, but at bottom 

the upshot of medical advance, the doc- 
toring-dilemma continues to agitate Amer- 
ican communities. Miss Ross’ first hand 
report of Dayton’s attempt to do without 
clinics (page 81) illuminates some of the 
questions raised in our special issue of 
December 1934, Buying Health, and dis- 
cussed in terms of specific communities in 
Miss Ross’ staff articles last year on 
Detroit (March), California (May), and 
the Ross-Loos Clinic in Los Angeles 


(June). 


PASDEE LOWE is a third generation 

American-born Chinese. As a research 
assistant for the sociology department of 
Stanford University he is engaged in a 
sociological survey of Chinatown, of which 
the article on page 86 is an especially 
dramatic chapter—China in microcosm, 

struggling against Occidental progress and 
Japanese competition. 


Bere on many recent studies by au- 

thorities, and on first hand observation 
in Washington, the highlights of our fed- 
eral civil service after three years of emer- 
gency are presented by Victor Weybright, 
managing editor (page 91). 


‘THE intimate portrait of Thomas Mann 

by an unnamed author (page 98) ex- 
plains why the great trilogy of Joseph 
which Mann is finishing in self-imposed 
exile becomes a German no less than a 
Jewish epic. 


For the third successive month Survey 

Graphic offers articles on housing— 
this time two. On page 100, Arthur C. 
Holden, long a student of the subject, out- 
lines a program for federal legislation. One 
of the early architectural advisers to the 
New York State Housing Board in 1926, 
Mr. Holden is at present a member of the 
Williamsburg Project Associated Architects, 
which group, in collaboration with the 
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New York City Housing Authority, drew 
up the plans for Ten Eyck Houses, the 
$12 million PWA project in Williamsburg 
(Brooklyn) for which ground was recently 
broken. 

Jumping from how it can be done to 
how it has been done—even though the 
project is but a small one—on page 103, 
May Lumsden, manager of First Houses, 
tells something of the social and economic 
background of the 120 families selected as 
tenants of New York City’s first completed 
housing project, and describes the method 
of selection as well as the ideals the man- 
agement has set itself. 


W IH reckless and financially irrespon- 

sible drivers operating cars, with 
3000 automobile fatalities every month— 
to say nothing of thousands of injuries— 
the time has come when provision should 
be made at least for financial compensa- 
tion. On page 106, Arthur A. Ballantine, 
New York lawyer, under-secretary of the 
United States Treasury in the Hoover Ad- 


ministration, offers a plan similar to work- 


men’s compensation as the only way out. 


"THE plight of the unemployables, sud- 

denly “stripped of the meager security 
of federal emergency relief,’ is vividly 
presented by Beulah Amidon, associate edi- 
tor (page 107) in an article which is based 
upon the preliminary reports of a signifi- 
cant study of typical localities by Catherine 
M. Dunn of the American Public Welfare 
Association. 
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Among Ourselves 


Our Midmonthly 


“(00D fences make good neighbors,” 
according to Robert Frost's poem on 
farmers mending walls. For many years 
the last half of The Survey (Midmonthly 
Journal of Social Work, $3 a year. Ad) 
has been given over to departments on in- 
dustry, health, education, social practice 
and so on. But since fences can also serve 
to keep good neighbors from feeling any 
sense of connection with next fields, The 
Survey has dropped the bars. With the 
January issue the last half of the maga- 
zine follows the cosmopolitan practice of 
its article pages and presents its digests 
of social developments as units of The 
Social Front. 


Brookings 


DITORIALS in leading newspapers 

were quick to couple Stuart Chase's 
spirited article in our November Graphic, 
which challenged the conclusions of the 
study by the Brookings Institution on Income 
and Economic Progress, with the article 
in Fortune the same month by Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, president of The Brookings 
Institution and author of the report. One 
editorial called the two articles “the maga- 
zine debate of the year.” Dr. Moulton’s 
article has been reprinted and will be sent 
on request by The Maurice and Laura Falk 


Foundation (Farmers Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) which financed the study. 


Merit System 


HE article on the federal civil service 

in this issue (page 91) could do little 
more than scratch the surface of a subject 
which has received so much study during 
the recent enormous growth of government 
activity. The most comprehensive study of 
the whole field has been completed by the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel, with the testimony as well as the 
conclusions of the commission and of indi- 
vidual members, issued in a notable series* 
by McGraw-Hill, publishers. A non-political 
citizens’ body of investigation, the commis- 
sion was appointed, with the approval of 
President Roosevelt, by the Social Science 
Research Council, and financed by the Spel- 
man Fund. Asa temporary, independent body, 
responsible neither to the government, nor to 
the Social Science Research Council, nor to 
the Spelman Fund, the commission made its 
report to none of the organizations which 
sponsored it—but directly to the American 
people. The report, urging specific measures 
for immediate action, and making general 
recommendations for the future develop- 
ment of ‘a career service [divided into (a) 
administrative, (b) professional and_tech- 
nical, (c) clerical, (d) skilled and trades, 
(e) unskilled classes}, had the unanimous 
approval of the commission—L. D. 
Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota; Louis Brownlow, director, Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House; Ralph 
Budd, president CB & Q Railroad; Arthur 
L. Day, vice-president Corning Glass 
Works; Charles M. Merriam, chairman of 
the department of political science, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Luther Gulick, director 
of the Institute of Public Administration of 
Columbia University, was director of re- 
search and secretary to the commission. 

Among the many organizations which 
have been devoting special study to the 
problems of government personnel are the 
Civil Service Assembly, the National Mu- 


* 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
OF INQUIRY ON PUBLIC SERVICE PER- 
SONNEL (McGraw-Hill): 


BETTER GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL. Report of the 
Commission. 182 pp. Price $2. 


Minutes oF Evipence. 721 pp. Price $6. 


A BrBLioGRAPHY oF CrviL SERVICE AND Prrson- 
NEL ADMINISTRATION, by Sarah Greer. 143 pp. 
Price $2. 


Civiz_ Service Aproap: Great Britain (Leon- 
ard D. White), Canapa (Charles H. Bland), 
FRANCE (Walter R. Sharp), Germany (Fritz 
Morstein Marx). 275 pp. Price $3. 


TRAINING PusBLic EmprLoyrs In GREAT BRITAIN, 
by Harvey Walker. 213 pp. Price $2.50. 


PROBLEMS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SERVICE: 
RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT SERVICE UNDER THE 
AMERICAN ConstTituTIoN (Carl Joachim Fried- 
rich), Municipat Civir SERVICE IN THE 
Unitep States (William C. Beyer), EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYE IN THE Pustic Service (Sterling 
D. Spero), VETERAN PREFERENCE IN THE Pup. 
L1c SERVICE (John F. Miller), PERsonNEL Prac- 
TICES IN BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
zation (George A. Graham). 433 pp. Price $4. 


GOVERNMENT BY Merit: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL, by Lucius 
Wilmerding, Jr. 294 pp. Price $3. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 
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nicipal League and the League of Women 
Voters. 

The prize winning slogan in a League 
of Women Voters’ contest this winter was: 
“Find the man for the job, not the job for 
the man.” It was written by Mrs. Thomas 
Reed Powell. 

Not wishing to be lumped with the many 
unprogressive municipalities that thrive on 
the spoils system, Milwaukee announces 
that even the teams of horses on the city’s 
public works are selected and standardized 
by the Milwaukee Civil Service Commission. 


Henrietta Szold 


HEN Henrietta Szold was drafted, 

so to speak, to return from her re- 
sponsibilities in Palestine for a few weeks 
so that those in the United States who had 
been associated with her in her work for 
years might share in honoring her on the 
occasion of her seventy-fifth birthday, The 
Survey did not know it was to have a part 
in that celebration. But as is often the 
case the unexpected experience is among 
the richest in content—as the ninety-odd 
people who attended our luncheon on Janu- 
ary 7 in her honor, held in the large room 
of the Henry Street Administration build- 
ing, will attest. Her story of the introduc- 
tion of modern social work methods: in 
Palestine, her tribute to American social 
and health workers in setting standards for 
more backward countries to follow, linked 
with the sobering and stirring things she 
said of the German Jewish young people 
for whom she (as organizer and head of 
the Central Bureau for the Settlement of 
Refugee Children in Palestine) is opening a 
second promised land, constituted an in- 
spiring and challenging message to her 
auditors. 

Above all her listeners left with, a sense 
of her vivid, yet serene and simple, per- 
sonality, a feeling that here was one of 
the world’s great people, statesman and 
sensitive woman at the same time. Early 
in December, The Nation included the name 
of Henrietta Szold, founder of Hadassah, 
in its Annual Roll of Honor. Survey Graphic 
seconds this selection—and is proud to add 
that the things she stands for have always 
been fundamentals in the fields explored 
by Survey Associates. 


An Editor's Prayer 


THE following poem, reprinted from the 

Living Church of December 14, 1935, 
was clipped from the South African Chron- 
icle, which quotes it from the Southern 
Cross, which in turn attributes it to the 
Far East. 


When the galleys are strewn around us, 

And the dummy is due tonight, 

When a proof is lost amid manuscripts 
tossed, 

And there's something still to write; 

When we sit at the keys, bewildered, 

And all inspiration fails, 

Then share the balm of thy heavenly calm, 

Good St. Francis de Sales. i 


When an author forgets his promise, 

But the printer remembers ours; 

When copy is shy till the hurry is nigh— 
And then when it comes in showers; 
When we don’t catch sight of the misprints 
Till the issue is all in the mails, 

Then keep us whole, in body and soul, 
Brave St. Francis de Sales! 


When our pet idea is borrowed 

(With never a credit line), 

When the readers resent what nobody 
meant, 

And when mailing lists decline; 

When we're tempted to write in acid, 

Forgetting our Thabors and Grails, 

Then bind our hands in charity's bands, 

Sweet St. Francis de Sales. 


When all in a day they call us 

Too pious, too worldly, too loud, 

Not up to the knees of the Ph.D.’s 

And over the heads of the crowd! 

Or (worse) when we think we're weighty, 
That the world before us quails, 
Oh, keep us sane, and pleasant and plain, 
Wise St. Francis de Sales! 


When the very last run is printed 

And the pens and presses are stilled, 

And the editor's “We’’ is the soul of me, 
By the dread of judgment chilled, 

May some word of mine that was fruitful 
Be found in the fateful scales— 

So aid all men who wield pipe and pen, 
Great St. Francis de Sales! 


Beyond the Primer 


F, after you finish the Social Security 
Primer (page 77) you want to go on to 
more complete texts, we suggest: 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM: Sec- 


tions 1 and 2 (Revised Research Report pub- 
lished by the Kansas Legislative Council.) 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL 
AND CHILD WELFARE UNDER THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT. US Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 


TOWARD SOCIAL SECURITY: An explana- 
tion of the Act and the wider issues involved 
Eveline M. Burns. Whittlesey House—Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 


Clinic 
HARDLY a week passes without a query 
as to the outcome in The Case of the 
Ross-Loos Clinic, published in the June 
Survey Graphic just as Dr. Ross and Dr. 
Loos were carrying their appeal from ex- 
pulsion by the Los Angeles County and 
California medical societies to the supreme 
court of the medical profession, the Judi- 
cial Council of the American Medical As- 
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sociation. 
Dr. Loos came east to appear before the 
Council at Atlantic City in June. In reply 
to recent query, he writes that he has heard 
nothing further. 


Settlement Jubilee | 


To tHE Eprtor: The Jubilee Year of 
Toynbee Hall closed with a dinner attended 
by a large company over which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury presided. The scene 
was the hall of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany, a few steps from the Bank of Eng- 
land. The great oak-panelled room was 
filled with as representative a gathering of 
men and women as one could expect to 
see in London. At the high table were 
Ramsay MacDonald, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, Sir John Simon, Walter Elliot (Minis- 
ter of Agriculture), and the three leading 
members of the Labor Party in Parliament 
—tLord Snell, C. R. Attlee, and Herbert 
Morrison. Two at least of the first genera- 
tion of Toynbee residents were present— 
Henry W. Nevinson, now in his 80th year, 
and Charles H. Grinling of Woolwich, who 
may rightly be deemed the most remark- 
able veteran of English social workers. 
The oratorical honors belonged, by 
common consent, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose memories of Toynbee 
go back to the original meeting at Oxford, 
in 1883, when Samuel Barnett addressed 
a group of undergraduates on the idea and 
plan of the social settlement. The note 
of the speeches was struck at the outset 
by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, master of Balliol 
College, who described Barnett as a man 
who united a scholar’s mind with a merci- 
ful heart, and spoke of his pioneer effort 
to do away with the dreadful gulf that 
had always existed between those who did 
good and those whe had good done to 
them. One of the good things of the eve- 
ning came from C. R. Attlee, once a Toyn- 
bee resident and now Labor leader in the 
Commons. One heard continually in the 
old East London days, said he, the phrase 
“good-enough for the likes of us.” You 
would not hear that now. People were 
getting to know and to demand the best. 
It was especially noteworthy that the 
warden of Toynbee, Dr. J. J. Mallon, on 
rising to deliver what proved to be a witty 
address packed with telling illustrations of 
Toynbee work and experiences, had a recep- 
tion from the large audience far exceeding 
in warmth that accorded to any other 
speaker, and further that his reference to 
the presence of the American ambassador 
was received with an emphatic burst of 
applause. The Archbishop read a letter 


from Stanley Baldwin, the prime minister, ~ 


announcing that the Pilgrim Trust had 
“with great heartiness’ voted a gift of 
£10,000 ($50,000) to Toynbee. This, after 
all, was the real news of the occasion, nor 
should one omit to mention that the Pilgrim 
Trust exists to dispense in England a gen- 
erous benefaction of Edward Harkness. 
American settlement workers, I think, 
would have been most surprised by the 
admission that Toynbee had lived through 
its first half-century without a theatre or 
any regular provision for the drama. That 
deficiency, Dr. Mallon indicated, is at last 
to be made good. S. K. RATCLIFF 
London 
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The answer is, nobody knows. 


Metropolis and Manufacturer 


jee to “halt the flight of factories 

from New York City’ has been 
launched by Controller Frank J. Taylor and 
representatives of the city Department of 
Finance. A Chamber of Commerce report 
states that 7000 factories have left New 
York City since 1929. The Controller 
announces a four-point program: To ascer- 


FOOD (38%) 


SHELTER 19%) 
4 48,200- 


What New York loses, according to Mr. 
Taylor, when a factory employing 500 people 
at $30 per week moves away 


tain to what extent industries have left 
New York to establish themselves else- 
where; to learn the reasons for such re- 
movals; to devise methods to prevent fur- 
ther removals; to work out a plan to lure 
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back those that moved away and to attract 
new industries. 

We sent the Times’ news story of the 
first radio broadcast in the campaign and 
the accompanying chart to John P. Ferris, 
whose articles on decentralization ‘were 
published in Survey Graphic for September 
and December. Mr. Ferris comments: 

“Long serenely dominant in manufactur- 
ing, New York now fears emigration of 
industry—although its 13.3 percent of the 
nation’s manufacturing income in 1929 in- 
creased to 13.9 percent in 1931! However, 
the city government rightly senses new 
economic forces at work and attempts to 
prevent a hegira. 

“Concentration of manufacturing along a 
few transportation arteries increased un- 
challenged through a century. But how can 
campaigns outweigh these new forces—our 
network of electric power, our network 
road transportation, and the diffusion of 
technical skill? Inevitably less of our 
manufacturing will be done at New York. 

“In a new equilibrium there will, I think, 
still be vast industries at the metropolises. 
Plants will continue to move to New York. 
The wise course is to develop the best pos- 
sible setting for enterprises which derive 
substantial advantages from nearness to 
concentrated populations or to other char- 
acteristic metropolitan activities—entertain- 
ment, the arts and merchandising; in other 
words for manufacturing for quickly chang- 
ing style markets; for manufacturing re- 
quiting ocean transport; for manufacturing 
by the many small firms that must have 
thousands of other businesses nearby. 

“For the permanence of its present vast 
income, drawn from a continent, New 
York should welcome adequate wealth 
production everywhere.” 


First Rater 


To THE Epiror: On page 5 of the January 
Survey Graphic, Mr. Gavit, discussing the 
case of intellectuals who disagreed with the 
Bolsheviks, asks “Where are . . . the first- 
raters who did dare to do so?” 

Professor Pavlov, investigator of the con- 
ditioned reflex, denounced the Bolsheviks 
and all their works. Because of his fame, his 
denunciations were widely quoted—at least 
once in the Survey Graphic. He did not take 
up arms (he was 68 years old) but his sons 
did, and at least one died in battle against 
the Soviets. The Soviets appropriated 75,000 
rubles for his work. He refused it because 
of their harshness toward the sons of priests. 
Said he wanted no aid from such tyrants. 
Where is he? In August he was in Lenin- 
grad presiding over the International Physi- 
ology Congress and directing the expenditure 
of a million rubles the Soviet government 
had appropriated to enlarge and equip new 
laboratories for him. 

Tacoma, Wash. JESSIE BULLOCK KASTNER 


Housing 


To THE Eprror: The demonstration pro- 
gram of the Housing Division, which is 
now being carried on throughout the United 
States, has made people more housing 
conscious. It is, therefore, a source of 
gratification to have editors of serious pub- 
lications like your own regularly devote 
space to this important economic subject. 
—A. R. Cras, director of housing, PWA. 
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A, Man Can Talk in Homestead 


BY JOHN A. FITCH 


ARY, Homestead and 
Duquesne are steel 
towns. I had visited 


all of them before—Home- 
stead and Duquesne, many 
times, and I thought I knew 
them; but they appeared in 
a new aspect when I saw 
them again on another trip to the steel country, last fall. 

In Gary, I talked on the telephone with steel workers 
who never had heard of me, told them I was writing an 
article about the company unions and wanted to talk 
with them. “All right,” they answered, “Come on out to 
the house.” 

In Homestead, I stood on a street corner and said to 
a stranger in working clothes: “How are the mills run- 
ning now?” He answered, made some remarks that were 
uncomplimentary to the steel company, and told me of a 
union meeting to be held that night. 

In Duquesne a few miles up the Monongahela River, 
I met a roll hand in front of the steel mill and asked him 
to direct me to the headquarters of the “Amalgamated 
Association.” “Sure,” he answered, “you mean the union, 
don’t you? It’s just a short distance up that street.” 

These commonplace incidents may not seem so odd— 
if you haven’t known the steel towns very well. But if 
you have, they may seem a bit strange. It was only two 
years ago, in Gary, that a Scripps-Howard editor was 
nabbed by mill police. His offense was that he had been 
trying to interview men going to work, and later he 


Labor organization was banned from American 
steel districts in the days of the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey. Fear of dismissal hung over every man. 
As one worker put it, ‘If you want to talk in 
Homestead you must talk to yourself.’’ That was 
twenty-five years ago. Now times have changed 
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stood on a railroad viaduct 
making a sketch of the plant. 
In Homestead, as I had 
known it for 25 years, no 
one would answer questions 
on the street about anything 
remotely connected with 
steel. In Homestead in 1933 
the Secretary of Labor of the United States had to use 
the post office to meet a committee of steel workers 
because the burgess wouldn’t let her meet them any- 
where under his jurisdiction. And Duquesne is the town 
where in 1919 labor organizers were jailed on sight and 
where the mayor is reported to have said that a union 
couldn’t hold a meeting there even if Jesus Christ were 
the organizer. 

Things seem to have changed in the steel districts. The 
atmosphere is different, and these seemingly trivial inci- 
dents are not the only examples of it. Just how thorough- 
going the changes are, how long they will last, what they 
mean—all these are questions that cannot now be an- 
swered. An observing reporter is obliged, however, to 
take note of two facts. First, that many individual steel 
workers have, just now, a sense of freedom that has been 
notably absent from the steel mills since the Homestead 
strike of 1892; second, that this sense of freedom is re- 
sulting in certain steps in the direction of independent, 
collective action of a type that has been equally rare. And 
there is a third astonishing fact: These steps toward inde- 
pendence are being taken where few had thought ever to 


see such a thing take place—in the company unions. 
Excepting Bethlehem, and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube in the East, and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany with its Rockefeller Plan, in the West, few steel 
companies had promoted company unions before the 
passage of the Recovery Act in 1933. Within a few weeks 
after the President had signed the Act they had made 
their appearance in nearly all the steel mills of the coun- 
try. The United States Steel Corporation announced that 
“employe-representation” had been adopted in every one 
of its plants. The Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, an 
even more bitter foe of trade unionism than the Steel 
Corporation, had adopted this form of “collective bar- 
gaining.” The same was true of the other big indepen- 
dents—Republic, Pittsburgh Steel and many others. 
Few students of industrial relations expected to see 
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Sas 


Photographs International News 


Above is a street scene in Homestead during the great steel 
strike, 1919; left, Carnegie men on their way to work today 


these company unions develop such economic strength as 
to inspire the respect of the managers of the industry. 
Yet they seem now to be manifesting a challenging spirit 
which, in its beginnings, is a groping for change, and in 
its further development is a demand for organization 
and action under new extra-company auspices. 

It may not seem a great thing that the employe rep- 
resentatives from all the Carnegie plants in the Pitts- 
burgh district dined together last month at a Pittsburgh 
hotel. But such a thing had never happened before. It 
came about as the result of a letter sent out last Novem- 
ber by the chairman of the representatives in the Clairton 
plant, suggesting a dinner, where they could talk things 
over. He didn’t say what things—he just thought it 
would be a good idea to meet. It took some courage to do 
it, for the steel companies have not, heretofore, looked 
with favor on any getting together, or merging of inter- 
ests or ideas between the representatives in different 
plants. An employe representative at Duquesne pointed 
out last fall that “on two occasions we attempted to lay 
the foundation of the grouping of our various represen- 
tative bodies, but because the management requested it, 
we postponed action.” 


N the Chicago area, the company unions have formed 
just such a “grouping” as the Duquesne representa- 
tive apparently desires. There the representatives of the 
employes in the various plants of the United States Steel 
Corporation have a delegate body known as the Calumet 
Council which holds monthly meetings for the discus- 
sion of common problems. The Associated Iron and Steel 
Employes Representatives is another body in the Chicago 
district which includes delegates from the company 
unions in the Steel Corporation plants and from similar 
organizations in the plants of Republic Steel, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube, Inland Steel, Wisconsin Steel and others. 
The great value of such conference bodies, one dele- 
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Ewing Galloway 


Last May when these men walked out of the 
Duquesne plant (above) to attend a strike meet- 
ing, the guards grinned and the men grinned 
back at them—a strange contrast to the old days 


gate told me, lies in the opportunity .to 
compare notes. Representatives in one 
plant, for example, ask for an increase 
in wages for first and second helpers in 
the open hearth department. The com- 
pany replies that their rate is already 
higher than in a competing plant. At 
the council meetings the wage rates are 
compared and the representative goes 
back to his own plant with information 
independently secured. 

The Calumet Council, consisting of 
Steel Corporation. representatives, has 
not accomplished anything noteworthy beyond providing 
the opportunity for conference. Neither, so far as I could 
learn, has the Associated body, but there is more to be 
said about certain developments at South Chicago, Gary 
and in the plants of the American Sheet and Tin Plate 


,Company. 


HE representatives, under the company union plan 
at the South Chicago plant of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, voted last August to organize an in- 
dependent union of South Works employes. A hall was 
secured and handbills were passed out at the mill gates 
announcing a meeting to organize a union which was to 
be “sponsored” by the representatives. Men came in con- 
siderable numbers to the meetings, and an organization 
with temporary officers was effected. When I was in 
Chicago, last fall, weekly meetings were being held and 
the paid up membership was between 1300 and 1500. 
Last October, at the Gary plant of the Carnegie-Illinois 
company, the employe representatives voted 28 to 4 to 
appoint a committee of nine to consider the draft of a 
new plan of representation. This committee, or a ma- 
jority of six of them, brought back a report in Novem- 
ber, favoring going into the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—afhliated with the AF of 
L. The full body of representatives received the report 
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and divided evenly, 17 to 17, on the question of adopt- 


ing it. 

On December 27, at the next regular meeting of the 
representatives the matter was brought up again for con- 
sideration. This time, with 33 representatives present it 
was voted, 19 to 14, to accept the sub-committee report. 
The necessary result of this vote, apparently, will be a 
referendum next June, at the time of the annual election 
of representatives, on the question of abandoning the 
company union and joining the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion. 

There was some hustling on both sides before the final 
vote was taken. John A. Stephens, district manager of 
industrial relations for the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, went to Gary on the occasion of the November 
meeting and addressed the representatives. He held up 
the hope of accomplishments under the company union 
and, it is said, won over some doubtful votes. After this 
meeting, representatives of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, not having the same opportunity to meet the repre- 
sentatives face to face, appealed to them by name over 
the air, from Station WCFL, operated by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. 

An event somewhat more widely reported in the press 
was the convention held in New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
last September, by the employe representatives in the 
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plants of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, a 
Steel Corporation subsidiary. Just how this convention 
came about, who first conceived the idea and took the 
necessary steps toward its accomplishment, are matters 
about which there is some difference of opinion, but the 
procedure seems to have been as follows: 


A Convention is Organized 


ETTERS were written by New Castle representatives 

to chairmen of representatives in the different 

plants to find out whether there was any sentiment in 

favor of the convention. Favorable replies were received 

from some and no replies from others. A committee 

from Gary then visited the latter plants and as a result 
all groups fell into line. 

Company unions seldom have a treasury, and this is 
true, in the main, in the Steel Corporation plants. But 
two of the groups in this movement had some money. 
The New Castle organization had been holding picnics 
to which they charged admission and thus had accumu- 
lated over $1000. The Gary representatives had a few hun- 
dred dollars derived from a bonus paid by a local coal 
company for every ton of coal purchased by steel work- 
ers through the agency of the representatives. Thus they 
were able to pay the expenses of correspondence and travel. 

The employing steel company had no 
enthusiasm for this convention, and at 
first subtly interposed obstacles. But it 
soon became apparent that the conven- 
tion was going to be held; the New 
Castle group offered to finance it from 
their own treasury if necessary. The 
company then accepted the situation, 
declared its approval of the movement, 
and when the convention was held, paid 
the whole cost of it, including the travy- 
eling expenses of the delegates. 

The convention remained in session 
three days. After hearing speeches from 
several company officials on the first 
day, the delegates voted to exclude all 
management representatives and to go 
into executive session. Aside from this 
action, perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment of the convention was the 
decision to hold another similar one 
next year. This convention, which is to 
meet in Gary next August, is referred 
to in the minutes as the next “annual 
convention.” 

As to immediate proposals, the most 
important related to wages, and the 
plan of representation. The delegates 
voted to ask the management for a gen- 
eral wage increase of 15 percent. A com- 
mittee took that request to the head- 
quarters of the company in Pittsburgh, 
where it was rejected. There has been 
some talk of carrying the request over 
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the heads of the subsidiary company officials to the ofh- 
cers of the Steel Corporation in New York, but that is 
not very likely to happen. For the present, the wage 
movement appears to be dead. 

The delegates grappled for several sessions with the 
constitution of the representation plan and gave it a 
thorough overhauling. They agreed on a considerable 
number of amendments, two of which were of outstand- 
ing importance. One was a proposal that an umpire 
should be appointed for every plant, to whom should be 
referred all matters upon which employe representatives 
and management could not agree, with power to decide. 

The other amendment would take away from man- 
agement the unabridged power of discharge. It was pro- 
posed that both discharges and transfers should be sub- 
jects of discussion between management and represen- 
tatives. 

The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company officials 
denied these requests. The committee whose business it 
was to present them, then took a trip around the differ- 
ent plants, holding meetings with all the representatives 
to discover whether they would support the new plan. 
I have no authoritative information as to the result of 
this trip—I have heard conflicting reports about it. But it 
is understood, at present, that the committee is to work 


Keystone 


A hot, hard job, pouring molten steel from the ladle into a massive ingot mold 
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out an improved draft of the new plan and that at the 
election of representatives next June, the workers in the 
plants are to be given a special ballot on which a yes or 
no answer is to be given to two questions. One question 
involves approval or rejection of the representation plan 
now in effect. The other vote will be on whether to 
adopt the new plan. 

Curiously enough, the committee in charge, which was 
quite willing to have the company pay the expenses of 
the New Castle Convention, thinks that the men should 
pay the cost of printing these ballots. When I asked them 
why they didn’t let the company pay the printer, they 
merely answered that they would a little rather the com- 
pany should not pay this particular bill. 

For the present, that’s the story of the “left deviation” 
of this particular company union. It stirred up quite a 
bit of excitement at the time. The trade magazine, Steel, 
said that this was the first time a company union in the 
steel industry had asked for a wage increase. It wasn’t 
long though before they were asking for it at the Ali- 
quippa plant of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, 


at the Edgar Thomson plant of the Carnegie Company, 


at the Pittsburgh Steel Company plants and at Gary, 
Indiana. What will come of it all remains to be seen. 
For the moment I can let that rest. What astonished me 
was the matter of fact nonchalance with which these 
men are bearding the very lion in his den. How do they 
dare to do it? What has become of the weapons of dis- 
charge and blacklist? Where are the successors of the 
Carnegies, the Garys, the Coreys and the Fricks? 

I asked these questions of Arthur Young, vice-presi- 
dent of the US Steel Corporation and in charge of indus- 
trial relations. I had previously asked them of the steel 
company executives in Chicago and Pittsburgh. “What 
does this mean?” I said to a Pittsburgh executive, “A 
few years ago, you would have discharged such men.” 
Snapping his finger the executive replied “We would 
have fired them like that.” 

“Well”, I said, “why don’t you do it now?” 


The Collective Bargaining Trend 


ASKED this question of every executive I had a 

chance to meet. In Chicago a vice-president of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation demurred to my state- 
ment that they used to discharge men who joined unions. 
After a moment he added, “but if you say we discharged 
trouble makers, I'll go along with you.” 

“And ten years ago these men in Gary who are now 
promoting organization would have been considered 
trouble makers,” I said. 

“Yes,” the vice-president replied, “they would.” 

“Then, why don’t you discharge them?” 

There was general agreement that under the old policy 
the activities described would not have been tolerated. 
There was equally general agreement as to the reasons 
for the change in policy. The following is taken verbatim 
from my notes; no one executive said all of this but 
everything here set down was said by one executive or 
another. Altogether it is a fair composite of their replies. 
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Keystone 


Arthur H. Young, vice-president of United States Steel, as he 
appeared before a Senate committee to defend company unions 


“Times have changed. New laws are on the statute 
books, many of them of a character that could never have 
been anticipated. We've had 7-a and now we have the 
Wagner law both of which in effect prohibit discharg- 
ing men for joining unions. We are not law-breakers. 
We go along with the government. True enough, 7-a 
was unconstitutional. We think the Wagner law is un- 
constitutional too, but that isn’t all there is to it. These 
laws and other things have created a great nationwide 
sentiment about the right to collective bargaining and 
the idea that a working man has a right to join a union 
has gained widespread currency.” 

Then, too, as Vice-President Young put it, “We have 
our own representation plan. We announced when that 
went into effect that the men had a right to collective 
bargaining and to representatives of their own choosing 
and we expect to adhere to that policy. Moreover,” went 
on Mr. Young, “7-a and the Wagner law have stiffened 
the backbone of the workers. At the same time, it would 
avail us nothing to buck prevailing sentiment. These 
movements in the direction of a wider area of collective 
action are absolutely inevitable and we don’t propose to 
try to stop them. We intend to go along and by evidenc- 
ing our sincerity of purpose keep matters from getting 
beyond the point of reasonable negotiation. Our mana- 
gers, if they have any sense, will not wait for a list of 
grievances to be presented, but will get to the representa- 
tives when the matters first come up and before they 
reach a complaint stage. If we wait until their views are 
crystallized, the solution becomes more difficult.” 
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Equally significant with the foregoing was the state- 
ment of a steel executive who said, “Personally, I expect 
to see this movement extended. The plant representatives 
will reach out toward each other and we shall have com- 
pany-wide bargaining agencies. After that the organiza- 
tion of the employes of one company will seek afhliation 
with that of another, and we shall then have an organi- 
zation of the employes of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. And then, the organizations in the independent 
steel companies will be brought in and the steel workers 
of the country regardless of the identity of the employer, 
will belong to a single organization.” 


The Nature of Company Unions 


ASKED questions too of the men who are active in 

this movement for independent unionism or for 
strengthening and making more effective the company 
unions. How did they dare so to expose themselves as 
opponents of traditional company policy? Were they not 
in the least afraid of discharge and blacklist? Without 
exception they replied “Not in the least afraid.” One went 
so far as to say, “It isn’t the men who are afraid. The 
shoe is on the other foot. The company is afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” I asked. 

“Afraid,” said this exponent of an enlarged and 
strengthened company union, “that we will go into the 
AF of L and we will too, if they block us.” 

“How long,” I asked, “have you had such a sense of 
security?” 

“Ever since the Recovery Act with Section 7-a was 
made a law,” he replied. “Before that, if we had done 
what we're doing now, we would have been fired.” 

I reminded him that the Recovery Act was declared 
unconstitutional and that the Wagner law is under at- 
tack. “What will happen,” I asked, “if the Wagner law 
also is held unconstitutional?” He grinned, “If the Wag- 
ner law is knocked out,” he said, “I'll be looking for an- 
other job.” 

Whether the Wagner law stands the test in court or 
not, the trade union-company union controversy will 
‘continue. For that reason alone it would be worth while 
to examine the nature of the company unions a little 
more carefully. But it is especially necessary that we do 
so here, in order to reveal the significance of the budding 
revolt in the steel industry that we have been discussing. 

A typical company union plan is that of the Gary tin 
mill of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company. 
This plan was inaugurated in June 1933 and was amend- 
ed in March 1934 and May 1935. Under it the employes 
may elect as representative anyone they please, whether 
an employe of the company or not, though company 
officials or persons having the right to hire and fire are 
ineligible. All rank and file employes are qualified voters. 

The representatives are assigned, by their own vote, 
to various committees which meet once a month. On al- 
ternate months they meet with representatives of man- 
agement in what are called “joint committees.” Pro- 
vision is made for meetings of the representatives as a 
group “from time to time.” In practice, such meetings 
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are held monthly in most of the plants and on alternate 
months they meet as a joint body with representatives of 
management. 

The procedure in the case of a grievance is for the in- 
dividual to take the matter up with his foreman or to 
ask his representative to do so. An appeal may be taken 
from the foreman’s decision to the department superin- 
tendent, then to the management’s representative, who 
attempts to adjust the matter; then to the management 
of the plant. From the management the case may be 
taken to the “General Joint Committee on Appeals,” 
where a vote is taken separately by the management rep- 
resentatives and the employe representatives. “If the ma- 
jority of each concur,” the matter is settled. If the two 
groups differ the question can be taken to the president 
of the company. If he fails to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, he and the employe representatives “may by mu- 
tual agreement submit such matter to arbitration in such 
manner as shall be acceptable to them.” 

Under the Steel Corporation plans the representatives 
meet freely, by themselves, for the discussion of any mat- 
ter they consider important. In this respect they differ 
markedly from some others. The Weirton Steel Com- 
pany plan, for example, is so drawn as to discourage sep- 
arate meetings as much as possible. It is exactly this 
feature in the plans that has made possible the recent 
gestures of independence at Gary, South Chicago and in 
the plants of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 


pany. 


Representatives without Mandate 


HE freedom of action that these separate meetings 
make possible is due not to their secrecy, however, 
but to the psychological effect of the absence of manage- 
ment representatives. A stenographer employed by the 
company takes notes, and copies of the minutes go regu- 
larly and immediately to the desks of the company offi- 
cials. This fact limits somewhat the opportunity for tak- 
ing counsel that the plan seems to offer. The practice of 
posting the minutes on bulletin boards so that the rank 
and file can read them does not materially alter the case. 
Nevertheless, these meetings of the representatives are 
important. It is unfortunate that no similar provision is 
made for meetings of the rank and file. I found, on in- 
quiry, that individual representatives have sometimes 
called meetings of their own constituents. Such action is 
very rare and under the plan no action taken by such a 
meeting could have any binding effect on the represen- 
tative. The rights of the employes in general are limited 
to voting for representatives, and to voting by a two 
thirds majority to recall them, though the procedure re- 
quired makes a recall election pretty hard to get. 

The employes as a whole may also, if they wish, vote 
to abolish the plan; yet, curiously enough, only the rep- 
resentatives may vote to amend it. Since there is no 
means by which rank and file opinion may be regis- 
tered, the representatives vote without “hearing from the 
country.” Neither on this nor on any other matter do 
they have a mandate from an (Continued on page 118) 
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Your State and Security 


A Primer for Immmediate Action 


BY EVELINE M. BURNS 


The Social Security Act 


urpose: To guarantee a measure of security to people 
who are without income through no fault of their 
own, in a way that is more adequate and less humili- 
ating than relief; to protect the rest of society against sup- 
porting malingerers; and to distribute the costs of these 
minimum guarantees in an orderly and controllable manner. 
If people without income are not to be allowed to starve, 
they must live at the expense of someone else. The Social 
Security Act enables us to measure this burden and to de- 
cide rationally who is to carry it. 


WHAT KINDS OF SECURITY ARE PROVIDED? 


Old age annuities and unemployment compensation bene- 
fits paid not because the claimants are paupers but because 
as wage earners they (or their employers) have paid taxes 
on wages or payroll. These benefits, their 
amount depending mainly upon the recipi- 
ent’s past earnings, are given to qualified persons as a right. 
They carry no stigma and no requirement to repay. 

Pensions for the aged, the blind, and relatives caring for 
destitute children. This security is halfway between the con- 
tractual benefits based on contributions to annuity or unem- 
ployment compensation plans ang that provided by ordinary 
public relief. It is less satisfactory to the re- 
cipient than the former because he must prove 
need, and because the government can claim from the es- 
tates of the aged any money paid to them as pensioners. But 
since the pension is adjusted to the claimant’s need, it may 
give the low paid wage earner more adequate security than 
an annuity based on previous earnings. Pensions are prefer- 
able to relief because they are supposed to carry no stigma, 
are paid in cash, and if they are refused the claimant may 
appeal to a higher tribunal. 

Services for various sections of the population: expanded 
state and federal public health work; increased clinical and 
nursing service for mothers and young chil- 
dren; better care for crippled, neglected, and 
pre-delinquent children; more guidance and training for 
physically handicapped workers. 


Insurance 


Pensions 


Services 


HOW WILL THIS BE DONE? 


The Act sets up a federal plan for old age annuities covy- 
ering all workers in certain employments throughout the 
United States. It also permits the Federal 
Public Health Service to finance additional 
public health work throughout the country. 

The Act permits the Federal Government to offer induce- 
ments to the states to provide all the other kinds of security 
by: Sharing the cost of pensions to the aged, the blind and 
those caring for dependent children; contributing to the 
cost of state and local general public health services, special 
health and guidance services for mothers and young chil- 
dren, assistance to children who are crippled, 
neglected or likely to become delinquent, and 
guidance and training for physically handi- 
capped workers; offering to help states pay the costs of 
administering unemployment compensation, old age pen- 
sions and pensions for the blind; making it possible for 
states to finance their unemployment compensation plans 


By Direct 
Federal Action 


By State 
Action 
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through a payroll tax without placing employers at a disad- 
vantage in competing with those in less progressive ‘states. 


WHY SHOULD YOUR STATE ACT? 


Because otherwise its citizens will gain nothing under the 
Act, except the benefits provided by the federal old age an- 
nuities plan and the relatively small expenditures by the 
United States Public Health Service. Every other form of 
security made possible by the Act can be realized only if the 
states pass the necessary laws. 

Because unless your state acts, its taxpayers will have to 
carry their share of the general taxes levied by the federal 
government to finance grants under the Act to other states 
that set up security programs, as well as 100 percent of the 
cost of its own public welfare system. While all employers 
of eight or more workers will have to pay the federal unem- 
ployment compensation tax, none of the money will go to 
unemployed workers in your state. 


Old Age Pensions 


Here it is especially desirable that your state should take 
action, because: When the federal annuities plan goes into 
effect in 1937, it will provide old age security for half the 
gainfully employed or for but one third of the total adult 
population. It protects only those who have been wage earn- 
ers in occupations covered by the plan. No annuities are 
payable until 1942, and for many years thereafter the average 
annuity will be below a “health and decency” minimum. No 
one over sixty in 1937 will receive annuities from the federal 
plan. 

Your state will therefore still have to provide security for 
many needy aged people. If your state passes an old age pen- 
sions law it will be able to collect 50 percent of the cost of 
pensions and a grant for administration from the federal 
government. Otherwise it must carry the entire burden. 


WHAT MUST YOUR STATE DO TO GAIN THE ACT'S BENEFITS? 


a. Pass a law providing cash pensions for the needy aged 
who are not inmates of a public institution. 

b. Insure that the law is in effect in all 
political subdivisions of the state, and if ad- 
: ministered by them, is mandatory upon them. 

c. Share the cost, not leave the entire burden to counties 
or cities. 

d. Set up or designate a single agency to administer the 
plan or supervise local administration throughout the state. 

e. Administer the law in a manner approved by the Social 
Security Board and report to the Board when requested. 

f. Provide anyone whose pension claim is denied, an .op- 
portunity for fair hearing betore the responsible state agency. 

g. Give the federal government one half of any refund 
from the estate of a pensioner. 

h. It must not require that any person shall be more than 
sixty-five years old to be eligible for a pension (until January, 
1, 1940 the age limit may be as high as seventy), that he 
shall have resided in the state more than five years during 
the nine immediately preceding his application, have lived 
there continuously for more than one year immediately pre- 
ceding his application, have been a citizen for any specified 
length of time. 


Minimum 
Program 
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WHAT MORE COULD YOUR STATE DO FOR THE AGED? 


Although the federal offer is limited to 50 percent of the 
cost of each pension, or $15, whichever is the lower, a state 
may pay pensions above $30 a month if it is willing to 
carry the additional cost itself. 

It can place the pension age as low as it wishes. 


FanhAte It can pay pensions to people who are not 
Progressive citizens and who have only lived in the state 
tates 


a brief period before applying for a pension. 
It can frame its own definition of need. 
It can separate pension law administration and ordinary 
public welfare and so remove the poor law stigma. 
It can disclaim repayment from estates of pensioners. 


Pensions for Dependent Children 


Your state should take action because: The federal gov- 
ernment has declared that it will grant no money to relieve 
the unemployable, and children obviously fall in this class. 
Unless your state passes the necessary law it must bear the 
entire cost of providing security for children whose bread- 
winner has died or deserted them, and for widows or other 
needy relatives caring for such children. If your state acts, 
the federal government will pay one third of this cost. Unless 
a law is passed, dependent needy children in your state will 
be denied a form of security shown by experience to be most 
beneficial to the child and economical to the taxpayers. 


WHAT MUST YOUR STATE DO TO OBTAIN BENEFITS? 


Pass a:law providing cash pensions for relatives caring for 
children deprived of parental support. 

Satisfy the conditions “b” to “f” laid down under the old 
age pensions plan. 

It may not require that a child shall have resided within 
The its borders for more than one year imme- 
MAielavuie diately preceding application for aid, or, if 

the child was born in the state within one 
year immediately preceding the application, that its mother 
should have resided there for more than one year immedi- 
ately preceding the birth. 


WHAT MORE COULD YOUR STATE DO FOR CHILDREN? 


Although the federal offer is limited to one third of the 
cost of each pension, or $6 a month for the first child and 
$4 for each additional child in any home, whichever is the 
lower, there is nothing to prevent a state paying pensions of 
more than $18 a month for one child plus $12 a month for 
each additional child if it is willing to carry the extra cost 
_ itself. 

Make payments for children over the age of sixteen, al- 
F though the federal assistance is paid only for 

or More . . 
Secelltt aid to children under that age. 

Relax the qualifying conditions and adopt 
whatever definition of need it chooses. 

Improve the methods of administering the pension laws 
so as to remove any stigma of the poor law from those who 
receive it. 


Pensions for the Blind 


Since the blind are generally unemployable, the only way 
a state can obtain federal aid in caring for them if they are 
destitute is to pass a blind pensions law, meeting the require- 
ments of the Social Security Act. The state will thus give 


the blind a self-respecting security while saving money for 
its taxpayers. 


WHAT MUST YOUR STATE DO TO OBTAIN BENEFITS? 


Pass a law providing for cash payments to blind individ- 
uals who are not inmates of a public institu- 
tion. 


Satisfy conditions “b” to “f” called for 
under the old age pensions plan. 
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Required 
Action 


It must not give a blind pension to any person who is 
receiving an old age pension. 

It may not require that any blind person shall have lived 
within its borders for more than five years during the nine 
immediately preceding application for aid, or have resided 
there continuously for more than one year, immediately pre- 
ceding his application, or have been a citizen for a specified 
number of years. 

Administer the law in a manner approved by the Social 
Security Board and report to the Board when requested. 

Give people whose pension claims are denied, opportunity 
for a fair hearing before the responsible state agency. 


WHAT MORE COULD YOUR STATE DO FOR THE BLIND? 


Although the federal offer is limited to one half of- the 
cost of each pension or $15 a month (whichever is the low- 
er) plus a grant towards administration, a state may pay pen- 
Fouee sions of more than $30 a month, carrying the 
Possibilities additional cost itself. 

Relax the qualifying conditions and adopt 
its own definition of need. 

Improve the methods of administering pensions to the 
blind so as to remove all stigma of the poor law. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Your state should take action because, unless it passes an 
unemployment compensation law no one within its borders 
will be any better off as a result of the Social Security Act, 
and some will be worse off. Employers of eight or more 
workers will be compelled to pay the unemployment com- 
The "pensation tax. If they pass this tax on in 
Ascoment higher prices consumers will be worse off. If 

they ultimately take it out of wages, wage 
earners will suffer. If they*can do neither of these things 
their profits will be lower. Unless your state acts the money 
thus collected will go to the federal government. If your state 
passes an unemployment compensation law 90 percent of the 
tax proceeds will be available for benefits to the unemployed. 

Unemployment compensation possesses for wage earners 
great advantages over the uncertain benefits of unemploy- 
ment relief. Compensation is paid as a right to any eligible 
worker. If he loses his job he is not compelled to reduce 
himself to pauper status before he can obtain security. 

Unemployment compensation is more economical than 
work relief and is not so troublesome to administer. It saves 
the cost of investigating many relief applicants since in nor- 
mal times many will be reabsorbed in employment before 
they have exhausted their unemployment compensation. 
Since these benefits can be obtained only by those who have 
been wage earners, there is little danger of paying benefits 
to habitual malingerers. 


WHAT MUST YOUR STATE DO TO OBTAIN BENEFITS? 


1. Pass a law setting up any one of the four unemploy- 
ment compensation plans provided for under the Act: 

Devet The pooled reserve system, under which all 

equired : ; 

Program employers pay a uniform tax into a central 
fund. Benefits are payable out of this fund 

to all qualified workers. 

A merit rating plan under which all the taxes are to be 
paid into a central pool on which workers can draw, but 
employers who have a favorable employment record may be 
permitted to pay less than the average tax, and those who 
have been irregular in operation will pay more. Such a dif- 
ferential can be introduced only on the basis of three years’ 
experience with the compensation plan. 

An individual plant reserve system, under which the taxes 
paid by each employer are kept in a separate account, and 
each worker’s benefits will depend upon the size of his own 
employer’s reserve. When an employer’s reserve amounts to 
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not less than 7.5 percent of the total wages payable by him 
during the preceding calendar year, he may be permitted to 
pay a lower tax or even none at all. However, this reduction 
of the tax is permitted only one year after an employer has 
been liable to pay compensation (that is, three years after the 
system is established, for no benefits are payable the first 
two years) and only if his reserve amounts to not less than 
five times the largest amount of compensation paid from 
his account within any one of the three preceding years. 

A guaranteed employment plan under which an employer 
guarantees in advance 30 hours of wages for each of 40 calen- 
dar weeks during any year. When the taxes paid by an 
employer amount to at least 7.5 percent of the total wages 
he would have had to pay in the previous year to make good 
his guarantee, he may be permitted to pay the lower tax or 
none at all. However, this lower tax can be allowed only if 
an employer fulfilled his guarantee in the preceding year. 

2. Provide that all the money collected to finance the plan 
shall immediately be turned over to the Unemployment 
Trust Fund, administered and invested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who must pay it back to the states whenever 
they need it for unemployment benefits. 

3. Use all the money collected to pay unemployment 
benefits, none of it for administration. 

4. Provide that no unemployment benefits shall be pay- 
able for two years after the state plan goes into effect, in 
order to accumulate a reserve. 

5. Provide that all benefits are to be paid through public 
employment offices in the state or such other agencies as are 
approved by the Social Security Board. 

6. Provide that no worker is to be denied unemployment 
compensation because he has refused work that is available 
on account of a labor dispute, or at sub-standard wages or 
working conditions, or that requires that he join a company 
union or refrain from joining any labor organization. 

If your state wishes to take advantage of the federal offer 
to pay the costs of administration, it must also: 

7. Administer the law in a manner approved by the Social 
Security Board and report to the Board as requested. 

8. Cooperate with federal agencies administering public 
works or assistance through public employment by supply- 
ing, when requested, information about the experience, em- 
ployment and duration of unexpired benefit rights of work- 
ers receiving unemployment compensation. 

9. Give individuals whose compensation claims are de- 
nied, opportunity for a fair and impartial hearing. 


WHAT MORE COULD YOUR STATE DO FOR THE JOBLESS? 


Lengthen the benefit period. 

Reduce the waiting period. 

Relax benefit conditions, provided only that they do not 
conflict with the federal requirement in “6” above. 

Provide more liberal unemployment benefits, with addi- 
tional benefits for dependents. 

The Social Security Board estimates, on the basis of the 
past 12 years’ unemployment experience, that a 3 percent 
payroll tax would finance benefits equal to 
50 percent of wages for 12 weeks per unem- 
ployed worker, after a waiting period of one 
month. More generous benefits would require more money. 
Since the Social Security Act protects your employers against 
competition from those states which do not levy a payroll 
tax, only so long as your state does not ask them to pay more 
than 2.7 percent of payroll, any additional money must pre- 
sumably come from workers’ or public contributions. 


More Generous 
Possibilities 


Health Services 


If your state will enact the necessary measures it can ob- 
tain federal assistance in developing maternal and child 
health services, services for crippled children and general 
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public health services, including personnel training. State 
programs must be approved by the United States Children’s 
Bureau in the first two cases, the United States Public 
Health Service in the third. To receive federal grants in the 
first two cases each state must itself make grants for these 
purposes. No state action means no federal assistance. 


WHAT MUST YOUR STATE DO TO GAIN THESE BENEFITS? 


Appropriate funds to extend and improve its services for 
maternal and child health, especially in rural areas and in 
those suffering from severe economic distress, and to develop 
demonstration services in impoverished areas and among 
groups in special need. 

Grant funds to extend and improve its services for local 
The Reculed crippled children, including diagnosis, hospi- 
Mininun talization and after-care for children who are 

crippled or suffering from conditions which 
lead to crippling. 

Satisfy conditions “c,” “d” 
pensions plan. 

Provide for effective cooperation with existing nursing, 
medical and welfare groups, and in the programs for crip- 
pled children, also with agencies administering state laws for 
vocational rehabilitation of physically handicapped children. 

Set up a program for developing public health services 
and training of personnel for state and local health work, 
under regulations to be determined annually by the Surgeon 
General after consulting with state health authorities. 


and “e” under the old age 


WHAT MORE COULD YOUR STATE DO UNDER THE SSA? 


All the money available for services to crippled children 
and most of that for maternal and child health services will 
be allotted among the states in a fixed proportion. In each 
case the states will obtain $20,000 plus a further sum, which 
depends on the number of crippled children, and on the 
number of live births in the state respective- 


For More : I ESEENS 
Liberal ly. A state can secure its share only if it will 
States match the federal grant dollar for dollar. A 


further sum of money is available under the maternal and 
child health program for assisting states whose resources are 
inadequate; this money need not be matched by state expen- 
diture. Although the total federal money available is thus 
limited, a state may develop more generous plans if it is 
willing to bear the additional cost itself. 


Services for Neglected Children and the Handicapped 


The Social Security Act provides funds to assist states in 
developing programs providing special child welfare services 
for neglected children and for extending training and guid- 
ance to physically handicapped workers. 


WHAT MUST YOUR STATE DO TO OBTAIN FEDERAL AID? 


Establish, extend and strengthen welfare services for pro- 
tection and care of homeless, dependent and neglected chil- 
dren, and children in danger of becoming delinquent, with 
special attention to rural needs. ; 

Lay out such a plan in cooperation with the United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

Develop a program for giving training, guidance and gen- 
eral assistance in obtaining suitable work to the physically 
handicapped in cooperation with the Division of Educa- 
tional Rehabilitation in the Federal Office of Education. 

Provide funds matching the federal grants for vocational 
rehabilitation on a dollar for dollar basis. 


WHAT MORE COULD YOUR STATE DO UNDER THE SSA? 


Develop programs on as generous a scale as it desires, 
bearing the total cost above its proportionate share of the 
federal grant, the amount of which is fixed by the law. 
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Sketches for murals to be 
placed in two city hospitals. 


Federal Art Project, WPA, 
New York City Division 


Left: Modern Surgery. Fresco designed 
by Alfred D. Crimi for Harlem Hospital. 
Below: Research for the Cure and Pre- 
vention of Disease. Portraits of Jenner, 
Robert Koch, William Park, Willard 
Parker, Hideyo Noguchi and Pasteur 
appear in this design by Sakari Suzuki for 
Willard Parker Hospital, New York City 


Why Not Do Without Clinics? 


What Happened When Dayton Tried lt 
BY MARY ROSS 


can city closed their doors for a year or two in the 

midst of hard times, there would be protest in news- 
paper headlines, editorials and sermons all over the coun- 
try. Clinics are relatively newcomers to the family of 
public services, yet for many people in many American 
cities they are a chief reliance in time of need and sick- 
ness. In terms of social history, therefore, something al- 
most spectacular happened in Dayton, Ohio, in the spring 
of 1934, Hardly remarked in the local newspapers and 
unnoticed elsewhere, all the clinics in this city of more 
than 200,000 folded up one by one. They have stayed 
closed for more than a year and a half. 

First—in April 1934—went the municipal clinics of the 
Dayton Division of Health. In May two large voluntary 
hospitals, Miami Valley Hospital and St. Elizabeth’s, 
closed their outpatient departments. In June a hot fight 
and a “trial” before the county medical society led to the 
removal of the word “clinic” from the plate glass door of 
the building in which a half-dozen of the city’s best- 
known physicians conducted a private group practice 
under the name of The Dayton Clinic, an arrangement 
like that of the Cleveland Clinic or the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn.; most of the group continued practice 
at the same address but as individuals. In the little brick 
building which houses the Community Chest and other 
social agencies the Mental Hygiene Clinic became the 
Mental Hygiene Center, though its work for clients 
went on as before, supported by the Chest and directed 
by a full time salaried psychiatrist. Except for the Center, 
Dayton has been without benefit of anything that could 
be called a clinic for a year and a half. I was told that 
even now if a visiting speaker uses the word clinic in an 
address before the county medical society a subdued and 
somewhat anomalous ripple runs over the audience. 

Dayton’s experiment in doing without clinics has far 
more than local interest, since such a step has been wide- 
ly discussed by medical groups elsewhere during hard 
times (as by the Nassau County Medical Society in New 
York) and effected in some places to some extent, as in 
the spectacular closing in 1933 of curative clinics of the 
Los Angeles County Health Department. [See Public 
Health and Private Doctors, 
by Daisy Lee Worthington 
Worcester. Survey Graphic, 
April 1934.] In Ohio, 
Youngstown had set a prece- 
dent by closing most clinics, 
though those which dealt 


| all the churches or all the schools of a large Ameri- 
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Doctors in many places complain that clinics 
compete unfairly with the individual practi- 
tioner. Dayton doctors complained, and all the 
clinics were closed. Miss Ross tells the story 
on the basis of a recent visit to that city 


with the communicable conditions of tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases remained open. So far as | can learn, 
however, Dayton took the step with an unprecedented 
completeness. During the first week in December I talked 
with physicians in that city, social workers, nurses, pub- 
lic health, hospital and welfare administrators and other 
interested citizens to hear their views of the result. 


EHIND the clinic discussion in Dayton and elsewhere 
lies a story of two hundred and fifty years, with most 
of its action in the past thirty years. Clinics started out as 
a convenience for treatment of the destitute, a method of 
handing out medicines to the sick poor to whom physi- 
cians were willing to donate their services. Doctors could 
give their work without remuneration, because tradition 
permits them to ask large fees of the rich whom they 
treat in their private practice to make up for the lack of 
fees from the poor. To serve on a clinic staff, moreover, 
has brought intangible but important rewards in pres- 
tige, and in recent decades, in professional experience and 
associations. Even now unsalaried clinic appointments 
are eagerly sought. 

The past fifty years’ advance in medicine gradually 
turned clinics into something wholly different from 
their original form. With the advance of medical educa- 
tion, clinics became an important adjunct to medical 
schools for the training of young doctors. With the ad- 
vance of medical science, they became a center where 
older men could meet and pool the knowledge and skills 
which now transcend any one physician’s grasp. The 
clinic can provide laboratories, X-rays and other equip- 
ment which an individual doctor cannot maintain for 
himself. It can make the diagnoses that hospitals need 
for people admitted to their wards, and can give after- 
care to hospital patients, often making it possible to 
shorten their stay in the wards. 

As knowledge has widened and as communicable dis- 
eases and epidemics have been curbed by public health 
measures, medical care has dealt increasingly with more 
complicated and more chronic forms of care. People who 
might have died off young from tuberculosis a genera- 
tion or two ago, now are likely to live to middle age and 
may have to reckon with 
middle-aged ailments, like 
heart diseases or diabetes 
which require care over 
months and even years. 
Many who would not have 
considered themselves poor 
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if it were a question of paying for the care of a cold or a 
stomach ache, found themselves unable to pay for ill- 
nesses which required costly diagnostic tests and consul- 
tations or continued treatments. Clinics became the poor 
man’s specialist and often of necessity the specialist of 
people who in health did not have to regard themselves 
as “poor.” 

In some fields where neglect obviously is a threat to 
everyone, such as tuberculosis, venereal disease and men- 
tal illness, many communities have de- 
veloped public clinic services with  sal- 
aried staffs. In other fields part-pay ser- 
vices have been worked out for patients 
who can pay something, but not usual 
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ton’s health department and hospital clinics, the latter 
against the private Dayton Clinic. 

“Clinic abuse” is a specter which stalked long before 
the depression. It has instigated a long list of studies by 
medical societies, hospitals and social workers to see if 
too opulent patients do slip past the admitting desk and 
the detailed social service investigation provided by al- 
most all clinics to protect their deficits against unwar- 
ranted demands for free service. Apparently the first 
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private fees for the care they need, while 
nominal charges—a quarter or fifty cents 
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—are asked in many clinics to help meet 
overhead costs. Advance in medical sci- 
ence carried clinics not only into new 
fields but also to new people wholly be- 
yond the realm of charity. Groups of pri- 
vate doctors banded together to start pri- 
vate clinics for the well-to-do, thus econo- 
mizing on office expenses and providing 
what many of them believe is a better 
rounded and more convenient service in 
that specialists of many kinds can work 
together under the same roof. 

Thus medical progress itself started the 
boom in clinics. They increased in num- 
bers from probably less than 150 in 1900 
to nearly 8000 in 1930, some 6600 of 
which were under public auspices, such 
as hospital outpatient departments, charitable clinics in- 
dependent of hospitals, and clinics maintained by na- 
tional, state and local governments. In 1931 it was esti- 
mated that patients made from 35 to 50 million visits to 
the hospital outpatient departments and the independent 
clinics. In 1934 the outpatient departments alone re- 
corded 10 million patients and more than 34 million 
visits. Almost all of this clinic development is in the 
cities. In urban centers with well-developed clinic ser- 
vices there was an average of about one clinic visit per 
capita of population in the pre-depression years. 


HOUGH this enormous development of clinics 

stems from the development of medical science and 
practice and has been made possible almost in toto by the 
volunteered work of the doctors, there have been com- 
plaints from medical circles that clinics are a Franken- 
stein threatening to swallow individual private practice. 
This was the complaint in Dayton, only it was the clinics 
which were swallowed. Doctors’ complaints against clin- 
ics generally head up under two main charges: “clinic 
abuse,” i.e., use of charitable or public clinics for the poor 
by patients who could afford to pay a private doctor; 
and “unfair competition,” i.e., competition unfair to the 
individual practitioner on the part of clinics whose pa- 
tients pay. The former charge was levelled against Day- 
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The towering mountains of relief in the United States during the years 1933-35 


extensive study on record is that made by the New York 
County Medical Society in 1912. It concluded that more 
than 90 percent of the patients whose circumstances were 
investigated had been “worthy” of free treatment. The 
rest might have paid something under ordinary circum- 
stances, but their margin of income was so slight that 
they could not have paid for continued care or care of a 
specialist; in practically every case there seemed a “very 
reasonable doubt” as to their ability to pay a private doc- 
tor. Many. intervening studies have shown similar find- 
ings. Whether made by physicians or laymen, all have 
concluded that the vast majority of the people who go to 
clinics cannot afford to pay private fees for the care they 
need. The latest study of which I know, made public by 
the Chicago Medical Society a few weeks ago, analyzed 
5615 consecutive admissions to six Chicago clinics and 
found that 3 percent of these patients could have paid 
usual private fees. An additional 1.1 percent could have 
paid for minor illness or could have met a reduced fee 
or instalment payments for more serious illness. The 
clinics’ financial diagnosis apparently was right in 95.9 
percent of the cases. Any group of doctors would be jubi- 
lant if medical diagnoses were 95.9 percent correct. 

The specter of clinic abuse stalked Dayton doctors in 
1932 and 1933. They met in the clinics people who for- 
merly had come to their private offices. Some patients 
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came to clinics in automobiles. One came in a Cadillac, 
authentic if elderly. Another patient was heard to ask a 
friend to keep her place in the clinic line while she went 
out to the car to shut off her radio. I was told by several 
physicians that Dayton clinics were 41 percent abused. 
None could tell me the basis on which that figure was 
reached. One doctor said you had only to look at the 
people in the clinic waiting rooms to know that it was 
true. The only explanation anyone offered was that of a 
social worker who said it was estimated that 60 percent 
of the clinic patients were on public relief. If being off 
the relief rolls was Dayton’s criterion for clinic “abuse,” 
it was a rule which overlooked the fact that even in pros- 
perous times there are many people who haven’t the 


fact the number of patients treated in the medical and 
surgical clinics of this hospital actually declined in the 
first years of hard times. The years 1929-1931 record in 
turn 5582, 5522, and 4764. In 1932 there was a rise to 
7939, followed by 7870 in 1933. A large part of this in- 
crease is explained by the fact that in 1932 and thereafter 
the hospital housed a venereal disease clinic and a tuber- 
culosis clinic formerly maintained by other organizations. 
In the dental clinic the number of patients rose from 
1009 in 1929 to 2133. The chief of the dental service, Dr. 
E. B. Tizzard, does not seem to have found the growth 
unwarranted, for in the hospital’s annual report for 1934 
he writes that the clinic’s closing was a “calamity” to 
people on the borderline of dependency. 
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——contrast sharply with the moderate increase in numbers of visits to the clinics which report regularly to the federal Children’s Bureau 


price of sickness even though they can manage somehow 
the routine bills of landlord and grocer. 

Doubtless there was some abuse of the Dayton clinics. 
The outpatient department of one hospital never had 
required a financial investigation for admission, and in 
bad times as in good accepted all who came. None of the 
available records, however, support the view presented to 
me by several physicians—that there was a loss of pa- 
tients’ morale and an avalanche of unwarranted demand 
for clinic care in 1932 and 1933. The total number of 
visits reported to the Council of Social Agencies for all 
clinics—health department, hospitals and community 
center—rose from 42,246 in 1929 to a peak of 110,256 in 
1933. That means an increase of about 160 percent. Dur- 
ing that same period relief rolls grew 400 percent and 
widening circles not on relief faced shrunken incomes. 

Some of the increased volume of clinic service repre- 
sented moreover not an increasing clinic clientele, but 
more adequate service to those already on the clinic lists 
and the opening of new types of service which very pos- 
sibly had not been available previously to low income 
families. The Miami Valley Hospital, for example, had 
new clinics for diabetes and allergy in 1932 and 1933. 
While clinic visits recorded by that hospital increased by 
130 percent in 1933 over 1929, the number of clinic pa- 
tients showed an upswing of not quite 52 percent. In 
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The broad view, therefore, is of a growth in clinic ser- 
vice which seems most moderate for years when family 
incomes were melting away or wholly lost. That view is 
heightened by the fact that hard times ground severely 
in Dayton; 1931 and 1932 saw the failure of a large bank 
and the freezing up of a group of building and loan 
associations which held all that many provident families 
had put by for rainy days. The general effect on the life 
of the city is evident in tax delinquencies, which have 
been so severe that at times public schools have been 
closed for a part of the week and some of the fire sta- 
tions discontinued. Moreover at the peak of calamity in 
1932 and 1933 Dayton had only half the ratio of clinic 
visits to population shown in pre-depression years by 
other large cities which have well developed clinic ser- 
vices. 

There is a divergence as to who closed the Dayton 
clinics. Members of the Public Relations Committee of 
the Montgomery County Medical Society, who most 
courteously invited me to meet with them, maintained 
that they were closed because the burden became too 
heavy for the hospitals. This is not the view held by the 
public generally nor by the persons associated with the 
hospitals with whom I talked. Among the doctors them- 
selves opinions differ. One physician struck his desk em- 
phatically. “Nothing in this situation resembled a doc- 
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tors’ strike,” he said to me. This was not in reply to a 
question. He volunteered it. So too did another physician 
the next day when, looking up with a smile, he said, 
“T hate to admit it, but the only way to describe what 
happened is a doctors’ strike.” 


Individual vs. Group ? 


N the published report of the Miami Valley Hospital 

for 1934 the superintendent, Dr. E. R. Crew, declared, 
“In May, at the request of the Montgomery County Med- 
ical Society the clinics maintained at the hospital were 
closed.” In the same publication the chief of the hospital’s 
medical staff, Dr. Warren C. Breidenbach, a well-known 
specialist in the city, made his major report on “the 
mechanism and effect of discontinuance of outpatient 
clinics.” In beginning his discussion, he wrote: “We 
must start with a meeting of the Montgomery County 
Medical Society in March 1934, at which time the Society 
voted to close all outpatient clinics. This action naturally 
necessitated supplemental action by the hospitals.” In 
speaking of the closing of the health department clinics, 
the Commissioner of Health, Dr. A. O. Peters, said “We 
felt we should follow the leadership of our doctors.” At 
the meeting of the Public Relations Committee of the 
medical society which I attended, one member said that 
not a word had been spoken at the Society’s meetings 
about closing the clinics. “The only action taken,” he 
added, “was to declare that no member of the Society 
would serve in a clinic without adequate remuneration.” 
Yet the venereal disease clinic at the Miami Valley Hos- 
pital was closed with the rest, although the city made an 
appropriation permitting payment of the physicians who 
served in it. 

The issue was somewhat different in the case of the 
private Dayton Clinic, which had been instituted co- 
operatively by a group of physicians as a form of 
group practice. Here the contention was that these phy- 
siclans were getting an undue share of medical income 
through “unfair competition” with the individual prac- 
titioner. Motions to expel or suspend them from the 
‘county society were lost at a meeting held in June 1934, 
but a motion was passed expressing the Society’s disap- 
proval of group practice. As a result the name was re- 
moved from the door of the building and the doctors 
who have their offices there now send out their bills in- 
dividually instead of as an organization. 

At bottom, the issue which ran through the whole 
clinic controversy seems to have been as much protest 
against organized medical practice, whether in hospital, 
health department or private group, as against the non- 
payment of doctors. “Doctors were as frightened as 
everyone else by hard times,” said one physician, “and 
you can’t expect men who are afraid of being hungry to 
be very reasonable.” 

The clinic’s closing was made possible by a gap in the 
rules of the FERA. Rules and Regulations No. 7 autho- 
rized relief administrations to pay stipulated fees to pri- 
vate physicians for care given to relief clients at home 
or in their offices. The intention was to provide a supple- 
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ment to the free medical care that communities already 
were providing, and so to ease part of the added load 
that hard times had thrown on the medical profession. 
The order did not authorize grants of federal funds to 
hospitals or clinics, which were deemed a continuing re- 
sponsibility of the community. In Dayton and elsewhere, 
therefore, the rule produced an anomalous situation. If 
members of a family on relief went to a clinic for care, 
the doctor who treated them got no remuneration. If the 
same people, with proper authorization from the relief 
authorities, sought care at a doctor’s office or called him 
to their home, relief funds paid the doctor a fee. 

Dayton’s set-up for medical relief under this order was 
started in April 1934, just as the clinics were closed. It 
was argued that the plan could be substituted for them. 
That clinic patients who were on relief could now be 
cared for by private physicians in the course of their prac- 
tice and that such patients not on relief could have re- 
course to five part-time city physicians, maintained for 
many years under the city health department for the sick 
poor. Or they could turn to their own physician for what 
they could pay then or later if the doctor wished to carry 
them on that basis. The relief administration set aside a 
flat sum of approximately $1 per month per family on 
the relief rolls for medical payments. ‘This was to pro- 
vide fees of $1 an office visit, $2 a home call, a rate adopt- 
ed by many cities throughout the country. Through the 
months when sickness was prevalent, however, the ap- 
propriation did not cover the bills; since the clinics were 
shut, Dayton’s relief allowance for sickness had to carry 
a much heavier load than would have been the case if 
clinic services had continued as was intended. When the 
allotment did not cover the bills, Dayton doctors received 
whatever pro-rata share was available, once as little as 
40 cents on the dollar. 


HE health department set aside the $3000 which 

had been appropriated annually for its venereal dis- 
ease clinic, to pay a fee of $1 an office visit to private doc- 
tors for treatment given in their offices to people who 
were not on relief but could not pay. (Relief clients came 
under the rule mentioned above.) This allowance proved 
sufficient to meet the doctors’ bills in 1934, but in 1935 
the $3000 ran out by the end of March and no more funds 
—or treatments—were available until December. The 
Montgomery County Anti-Tuberculosis Society withdrew 
$1000 previously contributed to the tuberculosis clinic at 
the Miami Valley Hospital for X-rays and used it to pay 
private roentgenologists, selected by the patient’s family 
physician, at the rate of $5 an X-ray. 

Now all of this was in the interest of individualism 
in medical practice, yet when the system was in full 
sway, Dayton had actually a degree of state medicine not 
often tried in this country. That is, medical care for a 
very considerable number of its people was provided by 
government-supported services supplied through private 
physicians on a fee basis or by the city doctors on salary. 
The philanthropy represented in the long American tra- 
dition of the clinic had been wiped out. An unknown 
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but doubtless large share of 
the free medical service given 
in the community was car- - 
ried, of course, by the physi- 
cians themselves, either as 
personal charity or in the 
somewhat forlorn hope of 
payment in better times. 
While payments to physi- 
cians under the relief ar- 
rangement were at a mod- 
erate and sometimes a low 
rate, the relief plan made 
available an average of more 
than $50 a month for each 
of approximately 200 Dayton 
doctors who signed contracts 
with the relief administra- 
tion. Actually, of course, the 
amounts received by individ- 
ual physicians varied greatly 
according to the amount of 
service they gave to relief 
clients. 

The plan received a jolt 
last autumn with the an- 
nouncement that federal re- 
lief appropriations were to 
be discontinued. When they 
stopped on December 1, 
Montgomery County had lo- 
cal relief funds in sight to last only until March to take 
care of families not transferred to WPA. The city has no 
relief funds at all. At its first meeting, held while I was 
in Dayton, the incoming county relief board raised the 
question of the costs of medical relief for these 6500 fami- 
lies, and also of the cost of such services to about an equal 
number of families transferred to WPA. The latter no 
longer are eligible for relief-paid medical care and their 
usual wages of $55 a month will not permit them to pay 
sickness bills for themselves. 


.L VEN before these new and urgent problems arose 

Dayton’s health department had taken steps to re- 
sume its venereal disease clinic on the grounds of need 
and economy. This was opened on December 2, staffed 
by two part-time salaried city physicians, two nurses, an 
investigator and clerical assistants. Patients who can pay 
as much as 25 or 50 ‘cents a visit will be asked to meet 
those fees. Those who can pay more than 50 cents are 
referred to private physicians. Patients on relief were not, 
however, eligible, and at the time the county relief board 
was still paying private doctors $1 a visit for care of the 
same sort given by them in their offices. The relative 
public economy of the clinic is clear. Dr. Peters, the 
health officer, told me that he estimates that its running 
costs would be $500 a month, of which he hopes to re- 
cover half from patients’ fees. He estimated the net ex- 
pense therefore at $3000 a year, or what the city paid 
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for 3000 treatments given last year to city patients by the 
.private doctors in their offices. The present clinic set-up 
can handle as many as 1000 treatments a week; if there 
is demand, the city’s $3000 therefore will make available 
not 3000 but 50,000 venereal disease treatments a year for 
people who can pay nothing or only a little. 

Dr. Peters told me that the opening of the clinic had 
been approved by the Clinic Committee of the Mont- 
gomery County Medical Society provided there is ade- 
quate financial investigation of patients; that the clinic 
is held on city owned property (which means not in a 
hospital, since Dayton has no municipal institution) ; and 
that the physicians who serve in it are adequately paid. 
The doctors’ salary scale was approved by the Society’s 
Public Relations Committee. The clinic is housed in a 
municipal community center convenient to a Negro dis- 
trict but rather inaccessible for white residents. 

When I was in Dayton the county relief board was 
exploring the possibilities of resuming other clinic ser- 
vices in the hospitals, with salaried physicians. Members 
of the Public Relations Committee of the county society 
told me that the doctors recognize the county’s financial 
plight. They thought that it will be possible to work out 
a plan to have clinics again, provided that patients’ in- 
comes are carefully investigated and the attending doc- 
tors are salaried. Some individual physicians said privately 
that it would be a relief to have the clinics re-open. Pa- 
tients without money come to (Continued on page 122) 
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Chinatown’s Last Stand 


BY PARDEE LOWE 


AN FRANCISCO'S 
Chinatown is deeply 
rooted in the past. 

Eighty-five years ago when 
gold was discovered in the 
Sierra Nevadas, China, like 
the eastern United States, 
spilled into California an ap- 
parently endless stream of young men eager to try their 
fortunes. Most of them came from the crowded districts 
around Canton, ancient port of trade with the Occident. 
The T’ai Ping Rebellion had prostrated the country; for- 
eign trade and treaty ports had upset its economic equi- 
librium; the land could not feed its hungry millions. 
Across the China Sea lay America, land of gold. “The 
Golden Mountains,” the Chinese called it, and so they call 
America still. Out of such optimism Chinatown was 
born. Now, unknown to most of the world, it makes its 
pessimistic last stand—not a violent, glorious Thermopo- 
le or Waterloo, but a patient, steady resistance, an “eco- 
nomic last stand.” It is a curious footnote to affairs on the 
other side of the world that the drama of economic con- 
flict in San Francisco’s most historic spot is between two 
branches of the Mongolian race, the Chinese and the 
Japanese, and that the slogan of the defenders is “China. 
town for the Chinese.” 

To understand how and why Chinatown is being in- 
vaded, ironically at the same time that old China is under 
the thrust of conquest, one must go back to the common 
beginning of most contemporary Californian institutions, 
the Gold Rush. That was in the lusty hey-day of clipper 
ships skippered by shrewd Yankee traders, most of them 
gifted with the advertising instincts of a modern Cali- 
fornia realtor. Their ships sped across the Pacific, holds 
bulging with profitable human cargo. Thousands of stur- 
dy Chinese young men, torn directly from their villages, 
were unloaded at San Francisco. Some rushed to the gold 
fields. Others remained and established themselves in the 
oldest part of the city, the Spanish Plaza. 

The Spaniards, seventy-three years before, had selected 
the site for the small settlement known as Yerba Buena. 
When Mexican superseded Spanish rule, the colony re- 
mained small. In 1847 the future metropolis could boast 
of only 200 houses and 800 inhabitants. No one imagined 
that it was destined for greatness. But two years later, 
after gold was discovered, Yerba Buena became over- 
night the booming, roisterous, American town of San 
Francisco—the jumping-off spot for the gold-diggings. 
The drowsy old Spanish Plaza awoke to find itself trans- 
formed into Portsmouth Square—the home of a make- 
shift civic government, the center of industry and trade, 
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‘‘Against American prejudice San Francisco's 
Chinatown held its exotic own, but can it now 
survive the thrust of Japanese commercial in- 
vasion?’’ asks an American born Chinese who 
knows Chinatown not only as a tourist attraction 
but as a place where his people work and live 


the Bacchanalian playground 
for gamblers, thieves and 
prostitutes, the court of jus- 
tice and execution ground 
for the dreaded vigilantes. 

Unperturbed by this 
strange, robust American en- 
vironment, the Chinese im- 
migrants made themselves at home along Sacramento 
Street, a stone’s throw from the cove where floated the 
clipper ships that brought them. They were accepted by 
the Spanish, French, and Latin-Americans, the darker- 
skinned population, who were already being patronized 
and abused by the American newcomers from the East- 
ern States. They named the Chinese quarter The City, 
and Sacramento Street became The Street of the Sons of 
Tang. 


The Sons of Tang 


HE name of Tang stands for much in southern 
Chinese history. For independence of spirit, bravery, 
industry and provincialism. These were the qualities that 
characterized the early Chinese settlers of California, who 
hailed from the southern province of Kwangtung. They 
possessed a history of turbulent rebellious activity unsur- 
passed even by the Irish. Throughout China’s long his- 
tory their territory has ever been the refuge of the van- 
quished and they, the staunch supporters of lost causes. 
When the Tartar, Mongol and Manchu invasions swept 
over the Great Wall, they upheld the native Chinese 
dynasties to the last. Even when finally subdued by the 
Manchus and forced to wear the queue, they refused to 
acknowledge themselves subjugated. When a co-provin- 
cial, the self-styled Prince of Heaven, raised the banners 
of revolt in 1851, they flocked to his support. The conse- 
quent T’ai P’ing Rebellion wrecked the Manchu Empire 
and paved the way for the foreign domination of China. 
The Chinese immigrants from Kwangtung, bringing 
this intense hatred of the Manchu dynasty with them to 
California, recalled the glories of the dynasty which cen- 
turies before had successfully conquered and permanent- 
ly civilized the land south of the Long River. They were 
entitled to call themselves The Sons of Tang. 

From its inception, Chinatown was destined to grow. 
In two decades its population increased twelve-fold. Chi- 
nese commercial concerns sprang up to meet the needs of 
these thousands of Chinese immigrants. Chinatown be- 
came an entrepot, commercial center, a storehouse of 
great wealth, a giant bank of deposit and foreign ex- 
change, a post office and a recreational center. 

From The Street of the Sons of Tang, slowly and not 
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without resistance, 
some Chinese moved 
into the old ramshack- 
led buildings along 
Dupont Street, later 
changed to Grant Ave- 
nue. Each added street, 
once occupied, was ear- 
marked by the Chinese 
for their own. Streets 
and alleys whose 
tongue-twisting Amer- 
ican names the Chinese 
could not~ pronounce 
were rechristened in 
Chinese. There was 
New and Old Spanish 
Alley. There was the 
Street of the Imperial 
Consort of Heaven 
which obtained its title 
from the temple erect- 
ed by the first Chinese 
to show their gratitude 
for their safe arrival in 
a new land. There was 
Horse Stable Alley 
where horses and state- 
ly buggies, known as 
“The Carriages of the 
Chinese Goddess of 
Mercy,” could be rent- 
ed. There was The 
Street Bordering the 
Flowery Park, so designated because it paralleled Ports- 
mouth Square. There was Plain Speech John’s Alley, 
named for an enterprising American grocer who could 
speak the Cantonese dialect with the fluency and sing: 
song grace of a native. There was The Street of Virtue 
and Harmony whose narrow, block-long alley received 
its title from a felicitous, flaming red, sash-festooned 
motto that hung suspended over the front door of a large 
overflowing Chinese grocery. There was humdrum Fire 
Escape Alley, whose narrow confines mingled the inde- 
scribable but authentic odors of old Chinatown, the 
smells of opium, sandalwood incense, fresh fish, slaugh- 
tered chickens and barbecued ducks. 

-The most delightful transformation was made when 
the good old Irish name of Sullivan’s Alley was meta- 
morphosed into the Lane of the Golden Chrysanthemum. 
Here old Chinatown reveled in the fleshpots of Canton. 
A small teahouse, living up to its colorful name, served 
the most fragrant tea in all Chinatown, made from the 
choicest tea leaves and the virginal buds of the golden 
chrysanthemum, and offered to guests in fat-bellied 
bowls with dainty lids. Here one could lunch on such 
delicacies as piping hot “hour cakes,” no larger than an 
American dumpling, with tiny hearts of chopped shrimps, 
water chestnuts, onions and pork fat. After the Chinese 


San Francisco's Chinatown. 
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opera, one could feast 
on such midnight spe- 
cialties as raviolis fried 
to acrisp golden brown, 
smothered witha 
sweet-sour sauce liber- 
ally sprinkled with gar- 
lic, onions, and_ bell 
peppers. In architecture 
as in food, in its exter- 
nal as well as internal 
aspects, Chinatown was 
a bit of Canton trans- 
planted in San Fran- 
cisco. However, there 
were certain streets the 
Chinese had the good 
sense not to rename 
but only to transliter- 
ate. They discovered 
that certain names were 
extremely sacred to the 
Americans and that on 
certain days of the year 
the pictures of these 
men were brought out 
and worshiped to the 
joyful accompaniment 
of music, orations, fire- 
crackers and feasting. 
The streets, named in 
honor of the three most 
toasted American he- 
roes of the Wild West, 
George Washington, Andrew Jackson, and Henry Clay, 
were not renamed. 


Courtesy Kennedy and Company, New York 
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Y 1882 the boundaries of the Chinese quarter were 

fairly well defined. Small, overcrowded, and an ex- 
tremely expensive place in which to live, Chinatown oc- 
cupied approximately ten square city blocks. It contained 
some 20,000 souls. It was completely surrounded by the 
American shopping and financial districts, the infamous 
Barbary Coast, the pretentious mansions of the Golden 
West’s empire builders, and the shanties of the prolific 
newcomers, Irish and Italians, who substituted for and 
competed with Chinese labor. 

While San Francisco was pouring its growing white 
population into the outlying residential areas newly re- 
covered from the sand dunes, Chinatown could not ex- 
pand in area. Instead, the Chinese literally dug in, lived 
in basements, subdivided their already small lodgings in- 
to tiers of bunks and lofts. Out of this enforced close 
living arose the mistaken myth of an extensive under- 
world Chinatown, a myth which was to make the for- 
tunes of many a Western parasite who wore the badge of 
a Chinatown guide and loitered on the borders of China- 
town to await gullible sightseers. 

Space in Chinatown was at a premium. White owners 
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held a virtual monop- 
oly of all the Chinese 
living quarters. Aided 
by racial residential 
restrictions and dis- 
criminatory munici- 
pal ordinances, they 
boosted the rent. Chi- 
nese tenants, when 
forced out of their 
stores and lodgings, 
immediately retaliat- 
ed with a time-hon- 
ored economic cus- 
-tom, compelling a 
prospective lessee to 
satisfy the claims of the previous occupant before dealing 
with the landlord. The landlords were curbed. The pay- 
ment of good will money for the privilege of renting real 
estate was confirmed. Because living quarters and busi- 
ness sites were so limited, prospective lessees were will- 
ing to offer the premiums for the space they desired. The 
amounts ranged from a-ten dollar bonus for a sunny 
room, to several thousand dollars for permission to rent 
a well located store. The custom was later to prove a 
boomerang. 

The completion of the transcontinental railroads which 
opened California to the rest of the Union brought only 
misery and woe to its Chinese builders. Formerly the only 
available labor group, they found themselves dispossessed 
by increasing numbers of European immigrants. When 
California, no longer geographically isolated or econom- 
ically insulated from the remainder of the country, ex- 
perienced the full devastating effects of national depres- 
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sions, it conveniently blamed the Chinese for all its 
economic and social ills. Like the Jews in modern Ger- 
many, the Chinese of the seventies and eighties were 
persecuted and mobbed and made the universal scape- 
goat for the inability of Pacific Coast Americans to meet 
the challenging demands of social change precipitated 
by technological improvement. 


HE Chinese Exclusion Act and the invocation of 

discriminatory federal and state legislation, following 
immediately upon the completion of the transcontinental 
railroads, sealed the doom of Chinatown’s economic suc- 
cess. The social and economic foundations of The City 
of the Sons of Tang had been grounded solely upon the 
labors of the unattached Chinese immigrants. With their 
flight to Kwangtung and their gradual dispersion to 
other parts of the United States, Chinatown lost its air 
of material well being. 

Practically confined to their ghetto, unable to compete 
with American business, many remaining Chinese sought 
other non-competitive economic channels beside those of 
the laundry and chop suey restaurant. They found it in 


IN THE EIGHTIES: Here, before the great fire and before the arrival 
of the Japanese, Chinatown was a transplanted bit of ancient Canton 


the art goods business, which had gradually increased in 
popularity since the fifties when American miners traded 
gold dust for expensive shawls and fans from Canton. As 
sightseers by the tens of thousands thronged the streets 
of Chinatown to see’ the Oriental iniquities and myster- 
ies so widely publicized by the anti-Chinese politicians 
and labor agitators this trade flourished. Tourists re- 
turned to their homes with sensational tales told to them 
by the Chinatown guides. This invaluable free publicity 
was continued in fiction, news reports and popular songs. 
Soon Chinatown, which the politicians had once termed 
the plague spot of the world, was transmuted into some- 
thing innocuous and ethereal—“dreamy, dreamy China- 
town.” 

The local chamber of commerce, in the interests of 
civic profit, completed the volte face by disseminating full 
page illustrated advertisements extolling the exotic beau- 
ty and alluring features of its Chinese colony. Under this 
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strong glow of friendly publicity, Chinatown melted, 
forgot its old wounds, shed its sinister aspect, was bap- 
tized anew, and emerged from its baptism with a golden 
halo—the chief jewel in San Francisco’s starry diadem of 
tourist attractions... 

For two decades, 1906-1926, the vigorous promotion of 
the bazaar trade, the Panama Pacific International Ex- 
position, the World War, and the pathologically prosper- 
ous era of the twenties, were powerful factors in checking 
the economic decline of Chinatown. Noticing that Chi- 
nese art goods shops were jostling elbows with the ex- 
clusive stores of the American down-town shopping 
district, undiscerning observers believed that Chinatown 
was waxing prosperous. Actually, the very reverse was 
occurring. The harvests that they saw indicated that 
autumn was falling over Chinatown. 

During periods of hard times before 1929 the applica- 
tion of social intelligence of a high order prevented the 
Chinese from being completely eliminated. Social secur- 
ity, controversial subject of our generation, was an old 
story to them. From the beginning of their colony they 
had their own workable scheme of unemployment in- 
surance. 

Seven giant social and benevolent organizations, formed 
along district lines, aimed to meet every social and eco- 
nomic need. Moral suasion made membership in these 
organizations compulsory and the ingrained sense of 
family and district loyalty made these groups socially ef- 
fective. They provided food, lodgings, loans and em- 
ployment for every Chinese out of a job. They protected 
their members from the aggressions of other Chinese 
groups as well as from hostile whites. They provided for 
the general welfare of their members, even to the point 
of shipping the bones of their dead associates back to 
China. As a consequence of these activities, the Chinese 
immigrant of the past never became an object of Amer- 
icam civic or private charity. 

When immigration restriction attained the point of 


TODAY: Many of these buildings are occupied by Japanese mer- 
chants; but the girls shown on the school steps live in Chinatown 
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total exclusion, the single men began to disappear. They 
were replaced by the wives and families of Chinese mer- 
chants anxious to remain in this country. The total Chi- 
nese population of San Francisco, which had reached the 
high water mark of 30,000 in 1878, had declined to 7,744 
in 1920. 

The arrival of Chinese families only served to compli- 
cate the economic situation of Chinatown, adding to the 
number of mouths to be fed at the very moment when 
the chief contributors to the economic welfare of China- 
town, the single men, were being withdrawn. Chinese 
merchants, with families firmly rooted in the Chinese 
quarter, lost their economic mobility. Their eggs were all 
in one basket. When depressions came they ofen went 
bankrupt and were thrown into the swollen ranks of the 


unskilled labor. Empty stores, 
formerly unheard of, com- 
menced to dot the quarter. The 
depression since 1929 has only 
emphasized the economic de- 
cline of Chinatown. Like many 
private American charities, the 
old district associations are no 
longer able to continue their 
former benevolences. The en- 
tire burden of caring for the re- 
lief of the Chinese of San Fran- 
cisco has been loaded on the 
Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and its California 
agent, the SERA. 

Not even the fire and earth- 
quake of 1906—resulting in the 
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extinction of old rookeries and the erection of new build- 
ings—changed Chinatown as much as the present crisis. 
Until 1929 the size of the area, because of the mainten- 
ance of racial residential restrictions and good will lease 
payments, remained the same. Living conditions became 
worse with the increase in the number and size of Chi- 
nese families, and.are held responsible by local public 
health authorities for the high rate of infant mortality 
and the spread of such communicable diseases as tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia. But, paradoxically, as China- 
town’s commercial population declines there is not a 
concomitant expansion of opportunity for those who 
remain. Chinatown makes its last stand not only against 
general decay, but against the aggressive competition of 
China’s ancient kin and modern invaders, the Japanese. 


The Japanese Invasion 


N 1880 there were only 148 Japanese and 105,465 Chi- 

nese living in the United States. By 1930, the tables 
had been turned. In that year there were 138,834 Japanese 
and 74,954 Chinese resident in this country. 

This steady increase in the Japanese population aroused 
the ire of the American politicians and militant laboring 
groups, even as in the case of the Chinese immigration 
of a generation before. Enactment of restrictive legislative 
measures, especially in the field of western agriculture, 
diverted the Japanese to other fields of labor. Following 
the example of the Chinese, they sought non-competitive 
commercial activities. There were none left. Therefore, 
they invaded those businesses which the Chinese had 
already. discovered and developed. On the whole, the 
Japanese have been successful. Failing in the restaurant 
field, they have successfully driven a huge wedge in the 
laundry business and practically absorbed the bazaars. 

The absorption of the Chinese bazaar trade seems char- 
acteristic of Japanese efficiency. Starting with a few shops 
in the down-town American shopping district in 1906, 
the Japanese stores have steadily advanced along Grant 
Avenue, Chinatown’s main street, in the direction of The 
. Street of the Sons of Tang. 

This advance has been catastrophic for the Chinese. 
Few of their bazaars are left on Grant Avenue. First to 
succumb was the oldest and most famous of Chinese ba- 
zaars, Sing Fat, or The Creation of Wealth, considered 
for half a century by sightseers as the chief landmark of 
Chinatown. With red-bricked St. Mary’s Cathedral di- 
rectly opposite, Sing Fat served as one of the two chief 
pillars supporting the main gateway to Chinatown. Only 
a dun-colored, nondescript second-rate Japanese hotel 
and several curio stores mark the remains of a once beau- 
tiful three-storied vermillion-colored Chinese palace, with 
its yellow bells, peaked roof, upturned eaves, latticed 
balconies and tall, graceful columns. 

With the recent Japanese acquisition of the great 
Southern Capital of Happiness and Harmony, another 
one of Chinatown’s largest bazaars, the Chinese have 
become thoroughly alarmed. Today, the five local Chi- 
nese language newspapers are sounding the tocsin with 
daily blazing front-page editorials. 
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And well they may, for many strange and shocking 
features are being introduced into the already exotic en- 
vironment of Chinatown. Waiting to greet the tourist in 
this new Japanese store with its Madame Butterfly back- 
ground of dwarfed trees, torii gates and countless paper 
lanterns are bobbed-hair, American-born, college-educat- 
ed, Japanese salesgirls dressed in their colorful native 
kimono, obi and sandals. Yet, even in this ostensibly new 
retreat of Orientalism, the impact of the West cannot be 
avoided. East meets West over a giant soda fountain, 
presided over by an American “soda-jerker.” 

What is the future of Chinatown? Prediction is difh- 
cult, although one can gaze over the scene and note the 
opposing forces at play. It is certain that the Chinese 
community does not present a united front. The older 
generation is determined to resist the advance of the 
Japanese, while the younger generation, thoroughly Amer- 
icanized, unwilling to live in the unhealthy and un- 
American old quarter, wishes to cast loose from all ties 
with Chinatown. As a result, modern Chinatown pre- 
sents a queer paradox. While its population is declining 
its territory is rapidly expanding. Within the last two 
decades, its residential area has doubled in size. 

Nor do the younger Chinese wish to follow in the vo- 
cational footsteps of their fathers. Educated in the Amer- 
ican public schools, they have a different psychology in 
regard to what constitutes respectable employment. Be- 
cause of the long hours, the paternalism of kinsmen em- 
ployers, and the lack of prestige of such labors in the eyes 
of their American compatriots, they detest working in 
Chinatown or manning the traditional Chinese trades. 

However, even in the camp of the enemy, not all is 
serene. The experience of the Japanese colonists in Man- 
churia is being repeated in San Francisco and for some- 
what similar reasons. No Japanese relishes the idea of 
living in Chinatown when he can live in the Japanese 
quarter. Moreover, not all of them are certain that the 
economic acquisition of Chinatown is desirable. There 
are grave doubts as to the future of the bazaar business, 
a luxury trade which is extremely vulnerable to risks of 
exchange and changes of consumers’ buying habits. 

Chinatown does not lack for powerful allies in this 
economic conflict. No Chinese festival, holiday, or cele- 
bration lacks for its broadside of publicity. Columns of 
newspaper space and hours of radio time are devoted 
to Chinese New Year’s and to Chinese Week, with pa- 
rades, illuminated floats, sumptuous American and Chi- 
nese dinners, at which the most prominent citizens of 
both races re-affrm their friendship and devotion. Dur- 
ing these periods, the American public is urged to “Visit 
Chinatown”—and the implication behind the invitation 
is “Patronize Chinese stores.” 

Few scenes in the dramatic history of San Francisco 
match the present spectacle for sheer drama. While the 
ghost of Denis Kearney stalks his old haunts in stupefac- 
tion, the descendants of the Anti-Chinese Coolie Club 
supporters are uniting wholeheartedly with the sons of 
the original Chinese pioneers, to protect against Japanese 
invasion their joint cultural heritage, Chinatown. 
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HE most ticklish 
barrier to the expan- 
sion of the powers of 
the federal government lies 
not in the Constitution but 
in the limitations of our 
civil service personnel. By 
executive order or by leg- 
islative enactment, many of 


Our Civil Servants 


BY VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


The best of laws are futile without a trained civil 
service to carry them out. Much of our depression 
legislation outran our capacity to execute. As 
National Civil Service Week celebrates the 
53rd anniversary of the merit system Mr. Wey- 
bright gives the highlights of patronage, pigeon- 
holes and hope for the future in Washington 


tural scientists can tackle 
some of our basic problems 
without having to show Con- 
gress and the budget bureau 
immediate economic results. 
(Italics mine) 

There, in a nutshell, you 
behold how bureaucracy 
grows. It’s the pumping 
outside, no less than the 


the New Deal agencies 

were exempted from civil service regulations. The recent 
application of the merit system to certain emergency 
activities that have become permanent—Farm Credit, 
Securities Exchange Commission, Social Security Board, 
and so on—cuts only a strand of the patronage dragnet. 
In December, when Lucius N. Littauer gave $2 million 
to Harvard University for the establishment of a grad- 
uate school of public administration he called attention 
to our lack of trained, able, idealistic administrators. 
Earlier in the year the report of the Commission of In- 
quiry on Public Service Personnel, financed by the 
Spelman Fund and appointed by the Social Science Re- 
search Council, dealt almost entirely with the adminis- 
trative and executive classes of the civil service. The 
recent annual report of the US Civil Service Commis- 
sion recommends immediate legislation to remove from 
patronage and place in the civil service all the new agen- 
cies which are to become established branches of the 
government. The League of Women Voters widely cir- 
culates its prize winning slogans, “Government is a craft, 
not a graft,” “Find the man for the job, not the job for 
the man.” And during National Civil Service Week, 
January 12-18, celebrating the 53rd anniversary of the 
first federal civil service law, many alarmed civic groups 
took advantage of that opportune moment to point out 
the danger of the merit system’s collapse. 

That 200,000 newcomers to the federal service have 
been exempt from civil service in the past three years has 
alarmed critics of bureaucracy. Some critics would have 
been equally alarmed if these newcomers had been re- 
cruited through regular procedure and thereby given a 
semblance of permanence. Yet without permanence there 
can be no effective performance of government’s con- 
tinuous and complex jobs. Even such an ardent enemy of 
bureaucratic government as the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, in a staff article by Ben Hibbs in the December 
1935 Country Gentleman, states: 

. .. Country Gentleman was in a large measure responsible 
for the enactment of the Jones bill during the last session of 
Congress. The Jones bill provides funds, over a period of 


years, for fundamental research and allows the department 
to map out its own scientific program. At last the agricul- 
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suction within, that inflates 
the activities of all government, local or national. 

Last September there were 794,467 people on Uncle 
Sain’s payroll—not counting sailors, soldiers, marines, 
CCC boys, judges, congressmen, unemployed on WPA 
and workers on PWA. They were there because groups, 
industries, communities demanded a job done that they 
could not or would not do for themselves. In an emer- 
gency such as the depression the national government 
had to expand its functions and its payroll as prostrate 
local communities failed to meet the needs of a large 
proportion of their citizens. 


NLY three times in American history have so many 

absolute strangers appeared on the federal scene— 
first in Jackson’s housecleaning after a generation of 
aristocratic Virginia and Massachusetts rule; again dur- 
ing the Civil War; and again during the frantic turmoil 
of the World War. Patronage employes under the New 
Deal may be more than balanced by the new career blood 
that President Roosevelt has forced into government’s 
veins; the idealism of the better political employes may 
compensate for the deadwood that has been wished upon 
the government by harassed politicians. But no one can 
dispute the statement of the Civil Service Assembly that 
“Continued exemption of governmental positions from 
civil service regulations is a concession to exponents of 
the spoils system.” It is generally reported that the fed- 
eral exemption has had adverse effects upon local civil 
service administration, in the nine states and 360 munici- 
palities which boast a merit system. 

If you study the Civil Service Commission’s monthly 
figures on all federal employes for last September you 
are less frightened by bureaucracy than you would be if 
you just noted the lump sum—794,467 employes. For 
259,885 of them were in the post office department—a 
good 36 percent usually are. The army and navy ac- 
counted for 141,300 civilian employes, which, inciden- 
tally, is more people than there are in the entire regular 
army. Most of them were scattered at various posts over 
the country. The Veterans Administration claims 33,271. 

Of the 112,271 men and women administering the $5 
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Mary Switzer, assistant to Assistant Secretary Josephine Roche of the Treasury, con- 
ferring with regional directors of the US Public Health Survey in Detroit. Ten years 
in Washington, her promotions have been consistent before and during the New Deal 


billion relief appropriation, 11,875 were in the District of 
Columbia. Here are the September figures for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia only: 


Regular Agencies 81,960 


New Agencies 16,117 (including TVA’s 15 Wash- 
ington employes; Farm Cred- 
its 1435; AAA’s 5814, NRA’s 


2335 Nietos) 


11,875 (non-civil service—adminis- 
trating WPA, PWA, CCC, 


Resettlement, Rural Electrifi- 
cation, etc.) 


Emergency Agencies 
under the relief ap- 
propriation 


It is these latter positions, exempt from civil service in 
Washington as well as in the field, that have drawn the 
most criticism. It would doubtless have been a serious er- 
ror to erect a permanent relief organization early in the 

‘New Deal. The Washington headquarters of the FERA, 

as hard working a crew as the country-ever has seen, 
could not have been absorbed in toto into regular agen- 
cies of the government. At the present writing it is not 
known how many of Harry Hopkins’ staff can be uti- 
lized in the future. They have come and will go like 
threshing hands on a farm. Those who remain perma- 
nently may eventually take examinations, competitive or 
qualifying, and go on the impartial books of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

To understand the dearth of administrative talent that 
faced the government in 1933 you have to look at the per- 
manent civil service from let us say, 1923, after the war- 
time force was brought back to “normalcy.” The federal 
government coasted along rather smugly in those days. 
It attracted few geniuses. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion set the examination meshes fine enough to sift 
through a continual flow of careerists; mostly technical 
and professional, the most promising of the lot aimed at 
the Treasury, the State and Agriculture departments. 
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Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, whose career 
well illustrates the merit system at its best 


Admittance qualifications for these technical recruits 
were geared to the educational system. Unlike non-tech- 
nical people they did not have to work all the way up 
from the stultifying routine of the bottom. In ordinary 
times the bulk of government work was routine in the 
administrative departments and necessarily limited the 
quality of mind of the personnel who were willing to stay 
with it. When Mr. Roosevelt attempted to put the New 
Deal into operation there Were not nearly enough non- 
specialist administrators to keep pace with legislation, let 
alone assist in the framing of it. 


OWEVER, like the wind from Alaska that turns 
over dying leaves to show what is underneath, the 
New Deal did uncover some astoundingly fine talent— 
Daniel Bell, now acting director of the budget, who had 
started out as a clerk, is an example. In every department 
in Washington there are careers paralleling the spectacu- 
lar one of J. Edgar Hoover, G-Man extraordinary, who 
reached a $9000 salary from a start of $900. Nevertheless, 
from business, law, labor, finance, social work and the 
universities the New Deal was compelled to draft key 
men to augment the supply on hand. Many of these men 
were not patronage appointees, but the result of careful 
selection. Dr. Luther Gulick, who directed the research 
for the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel says: “In spite of their efforts and intentions, 
these competent and able men from other institutional 
fields, have not always been good administrators. Some 
were technical specialists without administrative experi- 
ence; others had administrative experience, but not in 
government. As a result the New Deal agencies have 
suffered from a lack of capable administration, an admin- 
istration which only men long trained in governmental 
administration could have provided.” 
In addition, this drafted talent has had to do a job that 
no one ever did before in this country. Their freshness 
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of approach is almost forgotten in these cynical latter 
days; not only Republicans and civil service authorities 
but labor leaders now say that the regular procedure of 
the Civil Service Commission could have been utilized to 
recruit these According to 
Gertrude M. McNally, secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes, 


newcomers to government. 


“Because the merit system was 
tossed overboard . . . we are now witnessing the inevita- 
ble sad results in the insatiable rapacity of the spoilsmen 
who have been given a free hand.” The National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes, as Miss McNally expresses it, 
believes that: 
We have seen develop in Washington during the past few 
years a new kind of spoils system—a Brain Trust spoils sys- 
tem—which is quite as dangerous insofar as the attainment 
of a real merit system is concerned as was the oldtime ward- 
heeler type of patronage. Patronage, whether it is dispensed 
by a university professor, a scientist, a constitutional lawyer 
or a sociologist in the final analysis remains simply patron- 
age. So long as one or the other type of patronage can be 
dispe nsed, we do not have a real merit system. 

There 
view, and who especially commend the contribution that 


Felix Frankfurter, for example, has made to Washing- 


are many who take issue with that point of 


in discovering  bril- 


ton during many administrations, 


“Emergency appointee"’: Mary Anderson, director of the Women's 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, was ‘‘drafted"’ during the war to 
serve on the Women's Section of the National Defense Advisory 
Committee. An immigrant from Sweden, she had worked for18 years 
in boot and shoe factories and was active in labor organization. When 
she succeeded Mary Van Kleeck as head of the permanent executive 
division which grew out of the wartime emergency section in 1919 
she was the first ‘‘labor'’ woman to hold any responsible position in 


Washington. Reappointments since then have been almost automatic 
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Careerist: W. W. Stockberger, director of personnel of Agriculture, 
began life as an Ohio farm boy, was a school teacher while getting 
his BS and PhD. In 1903 he entered the Department as an expert in 
histology; later became pharmacognocist and plant physiologist. In 
1919 he served under the congressional joint commission for reclas- 
sification of salaries, and in 1935 became director of personnel. The 
Department of Agriculture sets a high standard for careers; therefore 
he speaks with authority gained from practical experience on the job. 


He is active in the department's benefit societies and credit union 


liant young men as he has a knack of doing. 

That their rise has aroused a cry of protest is under- 
If there had been civil service examinations 
system rather than a 


standable. 
for them to take and a career 
pigeonhole for them to enter, it is safe to assume that 
they would have led the lists with flying colors. Despite 
the far from satisfactory classification system applied to 
subordinate civil servants, our government typists, clerks, 
couriers, mailmen, and minor executives are the equal 
of those in any civil service in the world. While civil ser- 
vice itself is a less sensitive mechanism for selection than 
the personnel department of a progressive corporation, 
they are more carefully selected than similar employes in 
business and industry as a whole. The only class of civil 
servant in which we have proved conspicuously deficient 
is the administrative class. In correcting that deficiency 
the New Deal, cutting across the rules, emphasized the 
fact that without able administration the wheels of goy- 
ernment stop. 

The administrative civil servants assist in drafting bills, 
prepare reports, hire, fire, audit, investigate, interpret, 
administer, summarize, research, teach. Roughly 
speaking, there are a thousand of them—one out of every 
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Duties—Senior Industrial Economist—To plan, conduct, and direct, under general administrative supervision, research 
and investigational work relative to industrial working conditions, including the administration of labor laws; to be responsible for 
preparing and publishing the results of investigations; to represent the Division and Department in establishing and maintaining 
contacts with State labor departments, organized labor, employers, and labor agencies; and to aid these organizations in the study 
and revision of labor laws affecting wages, hours of work, unemployment, working conditions, apprentice training, and other related 
problems, and in developing effective administration of these laws. 


Subjects and weights.—Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any place, but will be rated on the follow- 
ing subjects, which will have the relative weights indicated: 
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Subjects Weights : 
1-eEiducation and\ experience-s === S222 2 aoe = ee are ee ee ee a ee ee 70. : 
2. Publication, thesis, or discussion (to be filled with application) ____...---------------------- 30 

"Totals = tn os oe oo ee ee es te ae ee Se ee 109 
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APPLICANTS MUST POSSESS THE FOLLOWING QUALIFICATIONS 


1. They must be citizens of the United States. c 

2. Education and experience.—Senior Industrial Economist, Industrial Economist, and Associate Industrial Economist.— 
They must have been graduated from a college or university of recognized standing with a bachelor’s degree upon, 
the completion of at least 118 semester hours. In addition, they must have, as a minimum, qualifications as follows: 

Senior Industrial Economist.—Six years of responsible, progressive, professional experience in planning and con- 

ducting comprehensive research or field investigations relating to wage earners or the legal regulation of such 
employment, 3 years of which must have been experience in administration of State labor laws, or in a responsible 
capacity with organizations engaged in the promotion of better standards of labor law administration. This experi- 
ence must have demonstrated ability to perform the duties described above, and the following qualifications: 
(1) Familiarity with the practical, administrative, industrial problems of the leading industrial States; (2) demon- 
strated capacity for the development of cooperative relations between governmental agencies or private agencies; 
(3) outstanding ability to organize, direct, and coordinate research or investigational work in industrial economics; 
(4) ability to present the results in a simple and forceful manner; and (5) ability to act as consultant in a wide range of 
economic problems. 


WANTED: a senior economist at $4650 per annum. Duties include the development of effective administration of labor legislation 


hundred civil servants in Washington. They, in short, 
are the government on the job. Congress goes home, the 
Cabinet takes a holiday, the President cruises, the Su- 
preme Court rests—these thousand men and women 
preserve government’s continuity. It is not done auto- 
matically. Their functions are set by the administration’s 
policy. Theoretically they neither like nor dislike, but ad- 
vise and execute. In some departments these careerists 
are elevated considerably higher than in others. About 
two out of three bureau chiefs are named from the per- 
manent civil service. 


LONGSIDE these administrators are the professional 
and technical civil servants, not to be confused 
with the classified “experts.” A lawyer, for example, is 
not an expert; a special legal advisor on over-the-counter 
_ transactions is. A doctor is not an expert; a medical spe- 
cialist in occupational diseases is. Experts are few in num- 
ber and comparatively well paid; experts and ordinary 
professional employes alike have no direction in which to 
advance except toward a bureau chieftainship. Lawyers, 
biologists, economists, chemists, all must assume admin- 
istrative details to attain the peak of a career. W. W. 
Stockberger, able personnel director of the department 
of Agriculture, says: 

It is desirable for an administrator to be thoroughly con- 
versant with the technical aspects of the work administered; 
however, it by no means follows that a man having such a 
technical grasp of the subject is thereby made a competent 
administrator. As a rule, the characteristics essential for re- 
search work are antagonistic to those necessary in competent 
administration. Some successful research men are also capa- 
ble administrators, but the reverse is by no means true. In 
fact we've ruined a lot of research men by promoting them 
into rotten administrators. 

In his testimony before the Commission of Inquiry, ex- 
President Hoover was of the opinion, however, that in 
the complex modern world only technicians can admin- 
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istrate, for all affairs are technical. “The best adminis- 
trator for the Bureau of Standards is a physicist,” he 
said. “There is no such profession as administrator 
apart from an intimate knowledge of what is to be 
administrated.” : 

The preponderance of informed opinion in Washing- 
ton is in agreement with Dr. Stockberger that as a rule 
“experts should be kept on tap, not on top.” Many ex- 
perienced government men‘ assert that administrators are 
born, not made. This is not to belittle special education, 
but to emphasize the importance of seeing not only the 
job, but social implications beyond it. 


Recruitment and Training 


ECENTLY 28 educators and officials, meeting at 
Princeton University under the auspices of the 
Public Administration Clearing House, agreed that 
“there is grave danger that the important activity of 
training employes for the governments . . . may now suf- 
fer from excess of interest at the hands of too many well 
meaning but unrelated groups.” They feared, too, that 
there may soon be more young men and women “pre- 
sumably educated for the public service” than the goy- 
ernments—federal, state and local—can absorb. After all, 
in the opinion of this group, “preparation for public ad- 
ministration is no different from preparation for recog- 
nized technical and professional fields.” “It was unani- 
mously agreed,” the report reads, “that specific training in 
the details of government procedure and operation can 
best be gained on the job rather than in the educational 
institutions. This principle is recognized in private busi- 
ness and industry without exception.” 

Dr. Leonard D. White, minority member of the US 
Civil Service Commission, insists that we can borrow 
certain fundamental ideas from the British, without in 
the least imitating their almost solid recruitment from 
the upper classes. Until recently an agronomist, a chem- 
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through college getting a broad liberal educa- 
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tion found no possibility of making a start in 
the administrative service. 

Recognizing the new administrative re- 
sponsibilities which have been undertaken by 


the national government, the Civil Service 
Commission has come to grips with the prob- 
lem and made a beginning. Its plan, begun 


at the end of 1934, is to hold an annual exam- 


ination for the position of junior assistant, at 


$1620 per annum. Of the 7500 college grad- 
uates who entered the first competition ap- 
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that a graduate in English, philosophy or 
mathematics stands as good a chance of success as a grad- 
uate in economics or political science. Open only to grad- 
uates of colleges of recognized standing who are less than 
thirty-five years of age, these examinations may become 
a regular means of selecting the limited number of col- 
lege trained men who may be needed for the broader 
aspects of government work. Of the 500 appointments 
made from the successful list the greatest number has 
been claimed by the Department of Labor, Division of 
Intelligence, the Treasury and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. In commenting upon this effort to recognize general 
education as well as specialization, Dr. White says: “The 
need for men and women who will be successful in a 
very difficult competition of this sort will never be very 
great numerically, but it is likely it will furnish a new 
element of substantial value to the civil service of the 
future.” 

OR admittance to the administrative service the 

American Federation of Government Employes op- 
poses even this limited restriction to college graduates. 
Such procedure is undemocratic, the federation claims. 
The AFGE, which is affiliated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, does not oppose the entrance of college 
graduates into the government service in the least, so 
long as the way is not closed to non-graduates; but it 
feels that to open the way to preferment only to those 
possessing a formal education might mark the beginning 
of a caste system. The AFGE points, for example, to one 
examination for a publicity employe, the requirements 
of which were such as to exclude from consideration not 
only many of the ablest writers and newspaper men in 
Washington, but even a considerable proportion of col- 
lege graduates who might not have the exact type of 
training that was demanded. In any event, the examina- 
tion would have opened to graduates of a school of 
journalism positions that could doubtless have been filled 
by many an unemployed newspaper man up from the 
ranks of reporters. 

“We do not oppose in the least specialized training for 
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public service in colleges and universities,” stated an 
AFGE spokesman. “What we do oppose is restricting 
opportunities in the public service to such persons ex- 
clusively. There are certain legal and medical positions, 
in fact a considerable number of professional and scien- 
tific positions in the government service, where formal 
training probably must be required; but if candidates 
can qualify for the duties of a position in other ways 
than through college or university training, we feel that 
they should at least have the opportunity to compete for 
the jobs.” 


ONSIDER now an interesting relief from the vast- 
ness of bureaucracy in Washington—the Rural 
Electrification Authority. The director, Morris L. Cooke, 
an engineer with experience in municipal administration 
in Philadelphia, personally interviewed and checked up 
on the character as well as the ability of the 200 employes 
in his compact organization. They are not in the classi- 
fied civil service. “I look into their background as care- 
fully as if I were picking a Guggenheim fellow,” he said. 
“I try them out also on questions of ethics.” At closing 
time chairs are sometimes set up in the hall, and Mr. 
Cooke tells his staff the scheme of work they have a 
hand in. He, naturally, is inclined toward a plan to give 
the civil service an annual transfusion of college youth. 
He is convinced that the average civil servant is some- 
times “deader than a politician” when it gets right down 
to doing a job of government. It is obviously not difh- 
cult, with 200 employes, to test enthusiasm as well as 
aptitude. Mr. Cooke’s technique would not be practical 
with the Treasury’s 50,000 employes, or even the 17,000 
of them who are resident in Washington. It is not till you 
have more employes than you can recognize by face or 
name that the impersonal, standardized examinations, 
classifications and efficiency tests must supplement oral 
interviews. 
Even then, as Sam A. Lewisohn told the Commission 
of Inquiry, the crux of the thing is “Who is going to do 
the selecting of the examiners (Continued on page 116) 
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AMOR CAELESTIS 


Courtesy Marie Sterner Galleries, New York 


Warren Cheney uses the medium of sculpture to portray spiritual emo- 
tion. This young sculptor, who teaches at Mills College, California, 
has given much thought to the way such artists in dance interpretation 
as Isadora Duncan and Mary Wigman employed the body to express 
emotion. Mater Doloroso is a recollection of Isadora’s portrayal of 
overwhelming grief. Mr. Cheney uses the modern sculptural style 
which seems best for the subject. Attenuation contributes an un- 
earthly quality to Amor Caelestis. Famine stands on muscular legs, 
has a boxer's hands. Primitive in treatment is the mother; one arm 
shelters, the other indicates desolation should the child be taken 
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T Troubled Crystal of Thomas Mann 


BY 45 eee 


\ : THAT Goethe 
once said of his this writer, 
own writings is 

true of Thomas Mann’s. 
Everything he writes is a 
confession. His books have 
their roots in his experi- 
ence in two families, his father’s and his own; but from 
the start his interest was less in himself than in the feel- 
ing that his life and its conflicts symbolized experiences 
that Germany was undergoing. And this as much impels 
him today, in Switzerland, as it did in the years when 
he was looked upon at home as foremost among Ger- 
man writers. 

The Manns came of very old German stock that had 
given only craftsmen and merchants to the republic of 
Lubeck. They were men, one generation after another, 
who had been bound up in the day’s work. Then came 
his father’s marriage to a gifted South American, a 
woman who had a strain even of Indian blood. Four 
children were born to them; at once German and exotic. 
The two sisters were much talented but died by suicide, 
unable to harmonize their inheritances. The two broth- 
ers, Thomas and Heinrich, struggled until past thirty 
years of age to explain what was in them on both sides 
and only when they achieved this did they feel they were 
strong enough to endure life. 

It was against this background that Thomas Mann 
wrote his first great novel, Buddenbrooks, the story of 
the disintegration of a burgher family into which some- 
thing strange from the outside comes as a danger—a 
-poison making the senses refined, weakening the fibre. 
In his symbolism he makes use not only of sickness but 
of music, tempting men away from daily duties to the 
life of the dreamer. 

Mostly it is the music of Wagner that he uses to show 
this infection and what befell the Buddenbrooks is the 
shadow of what he believed had happened to middle 
class Germany with the spread of Wagner’s popularity 
in the last half of the 19th century. For hitherto Germany 
had been a provincial country and Wagner brought in 
something new and strange from the outside. Studying 
in his youth in Paris, dying in Venice, Wagner had 
drawn much of his inspiration as a musician from 
France—through Meyerbeer, the Jewish composer 
against whom he later turned violently. His philosophy 
he drew from Schopenhauer who thought that the an- 
cient Vedas were “Aryan” and was the first to introduce 
their ideas. In Wagner’s music these ideas were brought 
for the first time to the whole life of Germany. To Schop- 
enhauer the struggle for life only adds to its sorrow and 
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Through the ordeal of Thomas Mann's own life, 
who must be unnamed but whose 
sources are exceptional, enables us not only to 
see deep into his books, but deep into the social 
and spiritual strains that underlie Nazi Germany 


bitterness; to submit to fate 
is the only thing to do. So 
the music of Tristan is al- 
ways in Thomas Mann’s 
earlier works. Just as ‘his 
own family was refined 
and weakened by new and 
strange elements coming from the outside, so he saw 
German strength refined and weakened by this strange 
and morbid philosophy and this new music. 


N Buddenbrooks he showed how the process had gone 

on until the last son of the family was too weak to 
fight for life and submitted to death willingly (as 
Thomas Mann’s own sisters had done). In Death in Ven- 
ice there is another version of the same theme. The hero 
is a historian who in his writings seeks to portray Fred- 
erick the Great as in himself attempting to reconcile 
European sophistication with the rough work of building 
an empire from primitive peoples. Tired with the strain 
of his book, the historian, himself now middle-aged, 
comes to Venice, and is drawn to a beautiful boy. Pas- 
sion, such as never came to him before, is his; there is 
temptation away from life and labors in this young, ex- 
otic loveliness; in the end the man dies as he sees this 
boy, Eros Thanatos, leading him into the sea. The sea, 
too, to Thomas Mann is a symbol of leaving the daylight 
and going away into the night. He has explained that 
he first thought to develop his theme by telling the story 
of the very old Goethe and his passion for a very young 
girl. Goethe, “the Olympian,” had built up the model 
life of a sage out of his passionate youth. But even in 
him this deep undercurrent of passion, to love, to sin, to 
die, was still so strong that re-aroused, it nearly killed 
him. It was only afterward, after he had recovered and 
transmuted his experience, that he finished the master- 
piece he had laid aside for years—and we have Faust. 
There is analogy in the case of Wagner. Long after his 
morbid Tristan, he was to write Die Meistersinger with 
its sublimation of acceptance. 

In the Magic Mountain we find Thomas Mann enter- 
ing a new stage, growing out of his own troubled search 
for ways in which new elements can be taken into daily 
life so as to lead not to death but to new strength. Be- 
coming stronger himself, physically, he came to believe 
that a man is not healthy who has never been sick; that 
illness is not only bad for life; it develops new forces in 
the body and the spirit; and that these hitherto unawak- 
ened forces are needed in bringing individuals or peo- 
ples to the full span of their possibilities. Similarly in 
his later works he tries to show that if a man has native 
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strength he can draw into himself 
the infections of music and art and 
foreign cultures, and in doing so re- 
lease in himself new creative power 
no less than a new sensitiveness to 
the values in life. Thus in the Magic 
Mountain a simple Nordic is infected 
with tuberculosis and in the course 
of his illness unfolds a_ spiritual 
strength he had never possessed in 
his normal living. T'wo symbolic 
persons fight to win the soul of the 
hero. One is a Russian Jew, turned 
Jesuit and drawn toward destruction 
and chaos; the other an Italian fired 
with the ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion. The hero accepts neither lead- 
ership in the end; there must be a 
third way. The book ends as the hero 
goes to the war. As, for Wagner, 
Tristan had to be followed by Meis- 
tersinger, so, for Mann the third 
way was still to be experienced and find expression. 

Perhaps he was not yet ready to formulate it in terms 
of his own life or of that of Germany. In the World 
War he had seen Germany confronting and resisting, on 
the one hand, the Russia that reached back into Asia, and 
on the other hand the civilization of the Western World. 
After the war this encounter with world forces took on 
new forms, with the German people turning their back 
on the doctrines of the Soviet Revolution and attempting 
to live up to the liberal ideas embodied in the constitu- 
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Thomas Mann 


tion of Weimar. If they were not 
strong enough to absorb them and 
integrate them into their natural life, 
Mann sensed that they would try to 
go back to the old days and to shut 
out what was brought to them from 
the outer world. The Nazi move- 
ment sprang up, feeding on griev- 
ances against the peace and the na- 
tions that had imposed it, assailing 
as alien the ideas of democracy, 
equality and cultural interchange for 
which the new German Republic 
stood. Underneath it, appealing also 
to the beset middle classes, was some- 
thing older, the call to the people to 
go back to their own gods, their own 
ways, to become provincial again 
and shut Europe out. With his new 


Mann _ set himself these 
{trends. He who had become the ac- 


Nini and Carry Hess jinsight into human struggle, Thomas 
against 


cepted sponsor of German youth now threw himself into 
politics. In speech and writings he tried to explain to 
young people that to return to the soil, to live primi- 
tively, to shut out the world was not the way of life. You 
can never become a child again if once you have under- 
gone the experiences of a man. The wish in people to go 
back was the wish of a man to return to his mother—to 
their native soil and what it stood for—to the Erda in 
Wagner’s Ring. It was turning their back on struggle 
and submitting to death. His (Continued on page 127) 
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Housing at the Crossroads 


BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


HEtermsupon 

which money is put 

to use constitute the 
key to the situation on 
which to build a housing 
policy. Credit terms di- 
rectly affect not only the 
price at which shelter is 
furnished, but also its 
standards. The importance of the relation of credit to 
housing although well recognized is not widely under- 
stood. If we examine past experience and then face 
squarely those forces which appear to be present obsta- 
cles, the necessity for a better understanding of the credit 
mechanism, as it affects housing, will be clear. 

Briefly stated, credit as it relates to housing has passed 
through successive stages of prostitution, prostration, and 
procrastination. Goaded by the physical scarcity caused 
by the actual cessation of building during the war, there 
was, following the Armistice, an enormous building 
boom, financed on credit supposedly secured by the ris- 
ing price of real estate. So rapid was this advance in price 
that appraisers became reckless and the resulting loans 
attended by ruinous discounts and high interest rates, 
placed an impossible burden upon the properties which 
were improved. This financing toll also restricted the 
standards of design and construction. The number of 
shoddy houses built during this period intended for a 
single family’s use, now occupied by two or three 
families or as rooming houses, indicate that an uneco- 
nomic program of construction leads inevitably to con- 
gestion. 

But more than this is involved. Granted that credit uti- 
lized by the construction industry must of necessity be 
long term credit; when, however, a disproportionate 
amount is absorbed by a type of investment on otherwise 
unsound terms, values must inevitably break. The build- 
ing boom contributed its share to the economic debacle 
—not because too many houses were built but because 
the community which must needs use the houses was 
unable to meet the terms exacted by the uneconomic 
contracts for the use of credit. The writer’s own investi- 
gation brought out that 13 to 15 percent was the annual 
rate paid for second mortgage money; and where the 
borrower was compelled continually to renew his loans 
exactions amounted to approximately 38 percent per an- 
num. This may be called the era of prostitution. 

Naturally the bubble broke, followed by a decline in 
returns and a deflation in real estate prices. As more and 
more men were thrown out of work and purchasing 
power decreased, the real estate and building situation be- 
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If housing legislation, looking towarda permanent 
federal program, is to meet constitutional limitations 
it must be based on the powers granted Congress to 
regulate credit, says this authority on housing. True, 
Mr. Holden’s provocative suggestions warn that pres- 
ent legislation may be voided—but only the Supreme 
Court can give the answer as to whose guess is right 


came increasingly aggra- 
vated. Investment and 
savings institutions dared 
no longer put out money 
for fear that continuing 
deflation would jeopar- 
dize security. A period of 
prostration resulted. 

The answer of the New 
Deal to the prostration of the credit system and the in- 
dustry was a bewildering mass of legislation and a con- 
fusing number of administrators. In housing there fol- 
lowed not a period of progress but one of procrastination. 
In the three federal acts which have thus far included 
housing appropriations, Congress gave to the President— 
or to his administrator—the option of acting either 
through a federal agency, directly or indirectly, or mak- 
ing allotments to states or subdivisions thereof or to pri- 
vate corporations under public supervision. It was inevi- 
table that federal action in this field, whether direct or 
indirect, should provoke criticism from those who felt 
that their prerogatives were invaded. More or less simul- 
taneously to arrest further deflation the government had 
to come to the rescue of mortgage investors through such 
intermediaries as the RFC, the HOLC, and the FHA. 
Those same investors whose security had been in jeop- 
ardy because of the decline of the rental as well as the 
capital market did not welcome the suggestion that they 
make further investments to put better and cheaper prod- 
ucts in housing on the market. To induce action, subtle 
arguments were necessary although there was little time 
to spend upon educating the public, or investors, to the 
economics of the situation. Hence the government should 
not be blamed if, after an abortive effort to induce action, 
the attempt was made to cut the Gordian knot by setting 
up a federal agency whereby the government was em- 
powered to go into the housing business—to build, own, 
and operate housing enterprises. It is my belief the de- 
lays, the false starts, much of the friction as well as the 
meager results may be blamed upon the wrong method 
adopted. 


Pending Legislation 


E are now at the crossroads. The effort will be 
made to push housing and to put more power 
behind a national program. Paradoxically, those who are 
most anxious for housing are eager to see it divorced 
from the reemployment program, while those who real- 
ize the necessity for prompt action to deal effectively 
with unemployment point to housing as the way out. 
In Congress the leadership in housing belongs to Sena- 
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tor Robert F. Wagner. Last session he was the author of 
one of two bills introduced into Congress which aimed 
to transfer housing from an emergency measure to a 
permanent long range function of the federal govern- 
ment. His bill, in distinction to that introduced by Rep- 
resentative Henry Ellenbogen, provided that the function 
of the proposed Federal Housing Authority should be 
limited to the position of a mortgagee “not in posses- 
sion” except in such localities where no agency existed 
to carry on a housing program. In such localities the 
Wagner bill would empower the Federal Housing Auth- 
ority to perform all the functions given to the existing 
Housing Division by the National Recovery Act. Senator 
Wagner will reintroduce his bill in the 1936 session of 
Congress in a revised form—not available at this writ- 
ing. This proposed legislation is of the utmost signifi- 
cance to the future of the nation, and hence should be 
carefully studied by all groups. The greatest care must be 
taken to proceed on grounds which will be unquestioned 
from the point of view of constitutionality. Otherwise 
we will have a continuance of procrastination. 


Constitutional Basis for Federal Program 


UR federal government was created by the states to 

perform ‘specific functions and it was purposely 
limited by a nicely contrived series of checks and bal- 
ances designed to prevent the overreach of powers dele- 
gated to the federal Congress and to the President. The 
Xth Amendment, as well as the XI Vth, made the limita- 
tions already imposed still more specific. Amendment X 
reafirms that: “The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 

In contrast to these restraints, there are certain broad 
clauses in the Constitution, such as the famous general 
welfare clause, which have permitted the gradual exten- 
sion of federal power. Much congressional legislation has 
been upheld under the specific power given to Congress 
to “regulate commerce among the several states,” as, for 
example, the epoch-making Pure Food and Drug Law, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and the creation of such 
bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Trade Commission. Under the constitutional 
warrant to maintain post offices and post roads the fed- 
eral government aided the building of the transcontinen- 
tal railroads and, more recently, has assisted the extension 
of a national hard-surfaced highway system. 

Under the general welfare clause, Congress has made 
appropriations to the states for educational aid and even 
for maternal aid. Here the courts have been able to dodge 
the issue as to how far Congress may go under the gen- 
eral welfare clause by holding that, since damage could 
not be shown, it could not be claimed that property was 
taken without due process of law. These precedents, al- 
though favorable, are dangerous grounds on which to 
base a sanction for federal action in housing; it seems 
self-evident that the taking of property, as well as federal 
competition with existing housing properties, may be 
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claimed to constitute damage and such action, therefore, 
will require a specific warrant under the Constitution. 

The executive branch of the government is charged 
with responsibilities, however, which do permit the fed- 
eral government to enter the field of housing—even 
though it may not go so far as ownership. One of the 
stipulated duties of the President is “to give to the Con- 
gress information of the state of the Union and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he (the 
President) shall judge necessary and expedient.” Under 
this proviso the Congress may appropriate money which 
will permit the Executive to investigate housing condi- 
tions and to make recommendations for their improve- 
ment. The scope of these recommendations is unlimited. 
They may include the making of specific detailed plans 
and proposals—but they can go no farther. 

It remains to seek a broad constitutional ground on 
which the federal government not only may formulate a 
housing policy but also find constitutional means of exe 
cution. How is the Congress to translate the President’s 
recommendations into effective action? 

It is my belief that this power is to be found in Para- 
graph 5, Section 8, Article I, which delegates to Congress 
the power “to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin.” 

The power given to Congress under this clause to leg- 
islate with respect to money and banking has never been 
challenged. Our banking laws allow the banks to grant 
credits by which, in effect, bank money is created which 
becomes current and interchangeable with coin and 
money authorized by Congress. The terms upon which 
credits are granted by the banks and thus bank money 
put into circulation affect the purchasing power of all 
money and hence its value. One may speak interchange- 
ably of the value of commodities in money or the value 
of money in commodities. It is my contention that 
through the intelligent exercise of the monetary control 
there is vested in Congress a power adequate to acceler- 
ate or to retard the flow of credit for housing and for the 
rebuilding and rehabilitation of undesirable sections of 
our cities. 

To express it more specifically, the terms upon which 
credits are allowed to flow into or remain invested in 
long term capital enterprise, (e.g., housing) affect the 
amount of money available for short term needs. That is, 
the purchasing power of the nation with respect to con- 
sumable commodities may be restricted or expanded as 
money flows into long term investments, and the value 
or purchasing power of money will change accordingly. 

The proponents of housing are prone to be impatient 
with dry constitutional discussions, but is it not worth a 
little suffering to prove that it is not only within the 
powers of Congress but the duty of Congress to place at 
the disposal of the Executive adequate facilities to in- 
vestigate dislocations in balance between long term and 
short term credits, since housing is preeminently a ques- 
tion of long term credit? Upon such investigation may be 
based recommendations for maintaining a balance; and 
it will be found that the terms upon which credit is 
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granted have a direct effect upon the value of money. 
This means that the terms of credit directly affect not 
only the price at which shelter is furnished by the hous- 
ing industry, but also the standards of the shelter fur- 
nished. 

Since credit is an order system which permits men to 
perform in advance tasks which will prove useful and 
which may be exchanged for other services, widespread 
unemployment reflects dislocation in the system of credit 
and hence a fluctuation in the value of money. Here 
then is a clear mandate for action by Congress. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act indirectly recog- 
nized these principles and appropriated huge sums to 
stimulate employment—especially employment through 
housing and the rebuilding of blighted areas—as a 
public purpose calculated to restore more normal pur- 
chasing power. Proponents of housing should not be dis- 
couraged because in the haste of the emergency, Con- 
gress wrote into its legislation methods of procedure 
which have been, or are likely to be, held unconstitu- 
tional. It is probable that Congress exceeded its authority 
when it authorized the President to set up federal agen- 
cies to go into the housing business, especially when the 
participation in such business required the taking of pri- 
vate property by eminent domain. But there can be abso- 
lutely no question of the right of the Congress to set up 
machinery for the regulation and adjustment of credit 
flow. 

As already emphasized, it is of the utmost importance 

that pending legislation be drafted on a firm constitu- 
tional basis, on a footing economically sound. It is wiser 
to create machinery which will deal with a broad prob- 
lem of long term credit than to attempt merely to arm 
the federal government with extraordinary powers to 
deal with housing. For this reason I do not favor either 
the creation of a Housing Division or a Housing Autho- 
rity within an existing department of the executive 
branch of the government as advocated by the Wagner 
or final Ellenbogen bills of last year. 
' In light of the constitutional restrictions and powers I 
would recommend the setting up of an independent 
commission erected with broad powers of investigation, 
to be known perhaps as the Real Properties Commission. 
Its duties, especially at the outset, would be principally 
concerned with the coordination of our long term credit 
mechanism of the nation, and the recommendation to 
Congress through the President from time to time, of 
such measures as may be required to maintain balanced 
employment and to prevent wide fluctuations of mone- 
tary value due to dislocations in the balance between 
production and consumption and between consumable 
commodities and capital goods. 


Proposal for a Real Properties Commission 


O many who have worked for years in this field the 
suggestion of a Real Properties Commission with 
broad powers and duties may seem like an evasion or 
even a postponement of the end sought. I remember a 
conversation I had in 1933 at the Housing Division 
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shortly after it was set up under the National Recovery 
Act; I was told that there was not time to go into funda- 
mentals, because it was necessary to apply more direct 
and expeditious methods in order to get the men to work 
by Christmas. My answer was, there is just one way to 
expedite putting men to work; to find out and remove 
those obstacles which prevent them from working. 

Since credit is the nerve system and stimulus of indus- 
try just as the return paid for the privileges of consum- 
ing is the vital blood stream which keeps industry alive, 
the first duty of my Real Properties Commission would 
be: To investigate and report upon the credit structure 
of real properties, the proportion of credit invested in 
real properties with respect to other uses of credit, and 
the effect of such flow of credit and investments upon 
the value of money. 

Back in President Hoover’s administration the need 
for such an investigation was realized. The Stabilization 
Board was created. There is need for relating the special 
material which it gathered to the general mass of credit 
information possessed by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Sufficient data are at hand to warrant the commission 
immediately to take up its other duties. 

No industry should proceed without a knowledge of 
its market. Therefore I would set down as the second 
duty of the commission: To report regularly upon the 
condition of real property throughout the United States, 
especially with respect to gross and net earnings, vacan- 
cies, taxable values, cost of administration as well as vari- 
ous groups of population. It should differentiate between 
the carrying costs of old and new properties. It should 
also report upon special local conditions such as health, 
sanitation, congestion, as they may be affected by the 
condition of real property. 

It should prepare recommendations for the improve- 
ment of blighted urban sections of our cities and the re- 
planning and reconstruction and adaptation of cities and’ 
rural areas to the possibilities of modern life. 

Happily progress has already been made in this direc- 
tion—thanks to the use of technical workers on relief and 
the cooperation by the Department of Commerce and 
the Federal Housing Administration. Real property in- 
ventories have been kept in approximately seventy cities 
while many other specialized types of surveys have been 
conducted. The Real Properties Commission should 
draw upon this material where it concerns national pol- 
icy, and should give its advice and interpretative help to 
the various localities where the material has been gath- 
ered. 

Enough is already known to select key localities where 
work can be at once initiated, or which should of neces- 
sity be made the subject of further study. For this reason 
the commission should be in a position to promptly en- 
ter upon its third duty: Appropriations and allotments 
to the states. The commission should immediately deter- 
mine such amounts as should be appropriated among the 
several states in advance to finance the preparation by 
the states of adequate programs of action as well as the 
amounts of credit flow allotted (Continued on page 117) 
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he 120 families living in First Houses, New 

York's pioneer public housing project, are a 
cross-section of the vast urban army of Ameri- 
cans desperately in need of good housing. 
Their average family income is $23.20 a week. 
Of the 133 employed members 114 have 
steady work, and 19 seasonal employment. 
Fifty-four are skilled, 42 unskilled, 29 clerical, 
15 professional, and 3 own their own small 
businesses. Only 27 belong to a labor union, 
none to a political club. In contrast to their 
present comfortable quarters the former homes 
of 81 families had no heat, 91 no bathrooms, 
81 no toilet in the apartment. Forty families 
are American born; 32 Russian, 27 Polish, 
16 Austrian, and the remaining 16 from 


Hungary, Italy, Eastern Europe or England 
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Housing Authority 


First Families 


BY MAY LUMSDEN 


HREE thousand shivering New Yorkers, hands in 
pockets and red noses peering from up-turned coat 
collars, jammed into newly paved East Third 
Street on December third to witness the dedication of 
First Houses, which marked the transition of low-rental 
government housing in the United States from plans to 
reality. The ceremonies over, hundreds streamed through 
the apartments, admiring the sunlit bedrooms, the gleam- 
ing gas stoves, the pink and black bathrooms. They 
peered into the incinerators, admired the private mail 
boxes in the lobby. 
“Imagine! a toilet right in the apartment, where you 
can lock the-door!” one proud tenant-to-be exclaimed. 
But not all of the visitors were future or would-be ten- 
ants. There were gloved and derbied gentlemen and 
fur-coated ladies from uptown, some of whom gazed 
gloomily at the light buff walls and polished oak floors. 
“Very nice now,” they told each other, “but what will it 
look like in six months?” And the next day one architect- 
critic looked in his morning paper at the photographs of 
the new six-dollar-a-room dwellings, and sighing, an- 
swered: “It will be just another slum.” Whether First 
Houses does become “just another slum” depends in a 
large measure, as Mrs. Roosevelt pointed out in her dedi- 
cation speech, on its occupants. But only partly; in the 
last analysis it is management that will make or ruin this 
early effort in government-owned housing. 
The New York City Housing Authority, 
in its role of landlord, has a difficult course 
to steer; it must keep rents low, but it must 
also meet expenses; it must keep First 
Houses attractive, but it mustn’t be an inter- 
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fering busybody among the tenants. How is it accom- 
plishing these apparently conflicting objectives? 

Initial difficulties proved more formidable in prospect 
than in actuality. Would the tenants object to having 
furniture fumigated before they moved in? The problem 
was presented to them frankly, and not one objected. 
Indeed, one woman commented: “It’s almost like having 
new things—everything is so clean.” Would there be 
congestion in the hallways from such wholesale mov- 
ing? Actually the carefully worked out schedule was 
followed without a hitch. For a week a steady stream of 
barrels, beds, books, bundles, chairs and tables poured 
along the halls and up the stairs. The tenants moved in 
without the loss or damage of a single piece of furniture. 
With a sigh of relief, the manager watched the ingress 
of the last item—a huge, untenanted bird-cage—and 
buckled down to the job of actually managing. 

On being assigned an apartment every tenant had been 
required to sign the “conditions of tenancy” after they 
were explained. They were not the usual tautological 
gibberish of the ordinary lease, but were short and in- 
telligible statements. Almost as if by rote, each tenant 
agreed that the terms were “no more than right.” Right 
from the start the tenants took them seriously. 

“That about not using nails on the walls—” several of 
the Jewish tenants asked, “does that mean I can’t put up 
a mazuzah?” So drilling holes on doors for mazuzahs 


The manager of First Houses, built by the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority to replace a row of ancient East Side tenements, 


tells how the first tenants were chosen from the waiting list 
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became one of the resident management's first duties. 

To the management, this was a means of protecting 
the doors from gaping holes; but to the tenants, it was 
that something extra in the way of service that to them 
marked the new regime under which they were living. 
In the hand-me-down buildings from which they came, 
service had been limited usually to collecting rents. Ten- 
ants, searching always for more livable homes, had 
moved in and out with the restlessness of nomads—a 
turnover frequently speeded up by the fact that the jani- 
tor collected a commission from the owner of the tene- 
ment every time he secured a new tenant. 


Keeping Score on Applicants 


IRST Houses will not have to offer renting com- 

missions for many years to come; it has a waiting list 
of more than three thousand for its one hundred and 
twenty apartments. From this horde of applicants it was 
possible to select the very finest types—and from among 
those in direct need of decent housing. Of the tenants 
‘chosen, 81 had formerly had neither heat nor toilet in 
their flats; yet the cold, dark rooms from which these 
one hundred and twenty families came were as neat and 
homelike as possible under the circumstances. The prin- 
cipal of the neighboring public school commented that 
the finest children in her school were among those chosen 
to live in First Houses. 

After studying management methods here and abroad, 
the Housing Authority had set up its own standards for 
selecting tenants, using budget figures approved by pri- 
vate social agencies, credit reference schemes employed in 
high class apartment houses, and adaptations of principles 
used in European low-rental government housing. 

The management officials often had to harden their 
hearts and stuff their ears. They had to devise a system 
whose mathematical impartiality would protect them 
against the eloquence of sad-eyed mothers, the whisper- 
ings of politicians and their own human sympathies. 

There was the case of old Mrs. W, a cripple who hav- 
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On the site of First Houses someone 
paid rent for this crowded flat, with- 
out light, heat, bath or indoor toilet 


ing lived in an old-law tenement all her 
life wanted a chance to have a decent 


home before she died. She pleaded des- 


she lived outside the district, as well as 
because of other reasons brought to light 
by the Authority’s “impersonal” selection 
system, her claims had to yield to those 
of the others, younger people whose need 
was greater. ji 

A point system was devised, later dis- 
covered to be similar to that used in the 
municipal houses in Vienna. Applicants 
were asked, first of all, to fll out a form 
giving full information on their earnings, 
employment, and the members of their 
household. Many found it impossible to let it go at that, 
and appended appealing notes such as, “I am sick and 
tired to live in these houses without air or any comfort,” 
or “for nearly ten years we are living in an apartment, 
the bedrooms with no windows—hardly fit for human 
beings.” 

Applicants who lived or worked in the neighborhood 
of the project, whose family was of a size suited to the 
size of the apartments, and whose earnings were about 
four to five times the amount of the rent, were investi- 
gated. On visiting their homes, the investigator noted 
whether the apartment was “tidy”, “sloppy” or “filthy.” 
(The excuse of one woman whose apartment was marked 
“F” was that she was kept very busy attending home- 
making classes.) 

The investigator reported on the plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment of the buildings, as well as on the ten- 
ant’s financial responsibility. On each matter points were 
given according to a pre-arranged scale. An applicant 
won a high score by having lived for at least two years 
in an old-law tenement with windowless rooms, no toi- 
let in the apartment, no heat or hot water. Tidiness 
raised the score considerably, as did the fact that the 
applicant was employed and earned four to five times the 
rent. If his family had to double up with another family 
in order to live in a heated apartment, he received addi- 
tional points. Children were also an “asset” in rolling up 
a big score—adolescents having a slightly higher value. 
Some financial security—a small bank account, and some 
insurance—were also helpful. Financial information and 
work records were checked with banks, insurance com- 
panies, and employers. Most of the employers, especially 
the smaller ones, cooperated fully. 


ITH the final scores figured, families rating high- 

est were called to the office to be interviewed by 
a committee representing city-wide community agencies. 
Final selection of tenants was made upon the recom- 
mendations of this committee. 
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perately for an apartment; but because — 


: 


Good housing makes good housekeepers. 
A light and airy kitchen-dining room 
in a typical First Houses apartment 


This careful choosing of the tenants 
gave the Housing Authority some as- 
surance that First Houses would meet its 
financial obligations. Already some ten- 
ants have asked to pay their rent before it 
falls due, because they expect to be away 
from home on rent-collection day. Evi- 
dently the problem of arrears is not very 
immediate. Each tenant has a rent book, 
a duplicate of the collector’s. This acts as 
a permanent payment record, and avoids 
possible losses from a loose receipt sys- 
tem. As a matter of fact the weekly rent 
collection has resolved itself into a social 
visit by the manager, and gives Mrs. X 
or Mrs. Y a chance to show her new 
curtains, discuss the problem of keeping the kitchen 
clean, or of getting Gussie to like her geography lessons. 


Setting an Example 


IRST Houses is exempt from taxation and does not 

operate for a profit. This exemption, together with 
the fact that work relief labor built the houses with 
materials supplied by the TERA, explains the low rentals. 
A two-room apartment with central heating, electric re- 
frigerators, and modern plumbing equipment, planned 
to provide a maximum of privacy, light, air and com- 
fort, rents for as low as $13 a month, or $3 a week. There 
are three-room apartments for as low as $15 a month, or 
$3.45 a week; four rooms for as low as $20 a month or 
$4.60 a week. Quoting Mrs. Roosevelt again, “For the 
first time, rentals for homes in a model development are 
within the reach of people who formerly lived in the 
area.”- The financial obligations to which the income 
from First Houses is pledged are interest payments on 
the bond given to Vincent Astor in exchange for the 
land—1.75 percent interest for the first six months and 
3.5 percent per annum thereafter, plus amortization in 
65 annual payments, and the regular maintenance 
charges. 

In terms of human beings, these low rents mean that 
one hundred and twenty housewives are getting their first 
opportunity to make their dwellings into real homes. “I 
never really knew what color my furniture was before,” 
said Mrs. F, as she gazed happily about her sun-lit living- 
room. “I never saw it before except by electric light.” 

Foreseeing that more than one tenant would see her 
furniture in a “new light” when it was moved into the 
new home, three demonstration apartments were com- 
pletely furnished by reliable department stores for a pe- 
riod of two weeks prior to the first moving-in day at the 
suggestion of the management. Tenants were invited to 
the exhibition, and were received in the management of- 
fice, which was furnished with modern maple pieces 
_especially designed by a prominent architect. The tenants 
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came, and admired—but most of them bought something 
else. Perhaps it was because of the persuasive salesmen 
at the local furniture stores; perhaps because they thought 
the exhibition furniture was “nice,” but not quite fancy 
enough. Whatever the reason, the seed planted by the 
exhibition is germinating nevertheless. Several tenants 
were puzzled to discover, when their rather spectacular 
furnishings were moved in, that the result is not as pleas- 
ing as the furnishings of the exhibition apartments had 
been. Others, who could not afford to refurnish at once 
are buying new pieces one by one, with the manager’s 
office as their ideal. 

As in the case of the furniture, so in all other matters 
of taste and social behavior; the management plans to 
achieve improvement by example only. The tenants are 
intelligent adults—and a pretty high type of citizen, on 
the average—and they would rightly resent any fussy 
prodding into the way they choose to run their homes. 
If Mrs. M’s fervent patriotism calls for electric light 
bulbs in the Italian colors—red, white and green—in her 
living-room, that’s her affair; though as a matter of fact 
when the manager expressed surprise she hastened to re- 
mark that she was buying white bulbs. 

The social rooms are already busy every evening. In 
one—transformed into the manager’s office during the 
day—you may see a group of the younger women and 
girls playing bridge; in the other, the boys’ “literary 
club” may be wrangling. A library has been started by a 
City College student, son of one of the tenants, who has 
persuaded many of his neighbors to contribute books and 
cash. There is no supervision over the use the tenants 
make of the social rooms. Adequate staffs are provided 
for supervision of the children’s playroom and the De- 
partment of Parks takes care of the playground. 

Jews, Italians, Russians, Poles—all are beginning to 
discover that they are Americans—Americans who have 
a good enough standing in the community to have won 
admittance to First Houses against the competition of - 
four thousand of their neighbors. 
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After “Sudden Death” 


BY ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 


Fatal. Family head. Life insurance covered expenses. No liability com- 
pensation. Wife gave up two children and has gone to work. 


Permanent disability: Housewife. Paralysis from head injury. No acci- 
dent insurance. Compensation $50, expenses $1100. 


Permanent disability: Young woman, partial supporter. Pelvic frac- 
tures, almost complete invalidism. No accident insurance, $3600 com- 
pensation awarded by court but operator of car was uninsured and had 
no money. $260 was collected. One fourth of cost. 


HUS read record cards taken from 8849 case stud- 
ies made in an investigation of automobile acci- 
dents. Behind these facts lie tragic stories of physi- 
cal suffering, broken homes, ruined lives, debts incurred. 

Twenty-five years ago, as a young attorney, | was em- 
ployed to defend personal injury cases against street rail- 
ways. Long experience has convinced me that the method 
of dealing with personal injuries from trafhce accidents 
is inadequate and totally unsuited to meet current con- 
ditions. Recently I participated in a survey made by a 
voluntary committee to study compensation for automo- 
bile accidents, sponsored by the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences. Analysis of 
8849 cases from selected localities brought to light some 
challenging facts. 

First, recovery for personal injuries depends largely 
on whether the offending motorist is insured. If not, the 
injured has only one chance in four of receiving pay- 
ment. 

What happens to the person injured by an uninsured 
motorist? Significantly enough, only 27.3 percent of all 
private passenger and commercial motor vehicles in the 
United States are insured for public liability; nearly 20 
million are uninsured. The study showed that three 
fourths of the adults injured earned less than $40 a week. 
They are often forced to delay payment of medical and 
other current bills, or resort to borrowing; doctors, trades- 
men and lenders bear a large part of the loss. 

What happens when the motorist is insured? In about 
85 percent of the cases payments are received, rarely how- 
ever, in fatal or severe cases, equaling even immediate 
expenses. Time elapsing before trial may be from one to 
three years, with further delay if appealed. 

Loss in wages, medical treatment and overhead cost of 
insurance in connection with an annual total of 36,000 
fatalities and 1,255,000 injuries has been estimated at 
$780 million for a single year. 

In his recent message to the New York Legislature, 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman stressed the need for 
safety legislation. Automobile accidents constitute about 
30 percent of all our fatal accidents. How are we to deal 
with their social consequences? The situation is analo- 
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gous to that which existed in the industrial field before 
the enactment of workmen’s compensation laws. In my 
judgment a similar compensation system would offer the 
most practicable solution. 

Under such a plan, every car owner would be required 
to carry insurance or post a bond guaranteeing financial 
responsibilty. Compensation for injuries would be pre- 
scribed in the statute based on ascertainable facts such as 
nature of the injury, and earning power of the injured. 
Administrative rather than judicial procedure would 
be used. Lawyers would be little needed; contingent fees 
would be out. 

Advantages of such a system would be manifold. An 
equitable distribution of benefits would be assured by 
prompt, though moderate, payment. At present the vic- 
tim must prove his freedom from negligence—difficult 
and in cases of serious injury often impossible. The com- 
pensation plan provides that payment be made regard- 
less of fault—just as in the case of employers’ liability for 
accidents in industry. In large cities the number of motor 
vehicle accident trials constitute from one fifth to one 
half of the total calendar cost of trials amounting to over 
$200 a day; therefore reduced court congestion would be 
another advantage. ; 


HE burden of the cost of automobile accidents must 

be put where it belongs. Other plans have been ad- 
vanced, notably the Financial Responsibility Law (in 
effect in New York and some 17 other states) and the 
Compulsory Insurance Law (in effect in Massachusetts). 
Neither measure strikes at the root of the problem. Fi- 
nancial responsibility laws are totally inadequate since 
they come into operation only after the accident. Under 
the compulsory insurance law, recovery depends upon 
the ability of the victim to prove his freedom from neg- 
ligence and the absolute fault of the defendant. Ultimate 
receipt of compensation too often becomes a question of 
who has the ablest lawyer. 

The compensation plan is the only proposal which in- 
sures prompt payment for every accident. Despite opposi- 
tion to such a plan, the obstacles are not insurmountable. 
To many, workmen’s compensation seemed a radical de- 
parture twenty years ago. Today, no one would urge 
that it be abandoned. 

Groups in other states besides New York are interested 
in the compensation plan, notably Pennsylvania, but the 
existence of a “joint legislative committee to investigate 
automobile insurance and safety,” under the able chair- 
manship of Senator Julius S. Berg, makes of the current 
session an opportune time for New York to take the 
leadership as it did in the workmen’s compensation plan. 
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On Relief, FERA 


One sixth of urban relief cases, according to FERA in October, were unemployable; each of the above symbols represents 33,000 in US cities 


lways With Us 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


N A.D. 30 they were 
“the poor.” Today they 
are “the unemploy- 

able’—those in want be- 
cause they cannot work. 
Even at our prosperity peaks they are to be found be- 
neath the comfortable surface of American life. Depres- 
sions only add to their hardships. They are still among 
us when “recovery” is complete. 

You can define the current problem of the “unemploy- 
able” for yourself by visiting an intake office of the 
Works Progress Administration. They stand among the 
job applicants—too old, too sick, too frail, too crippled, 
too young, too maladjusted even for WPA projects, 
where standards of speed and performance are so much 
lower than in “regular” jobs. As the bottom drops out of 
federal relief, all FERA clients are being transferred to 
WPA jobs, except those held “unemployable” who are 
now turned back to states, counties, municipalities, “poor 
districts” for support. 

FERA has estimated that approximately 16 percent of 
those on relief are definitely unemployable, though there 
are no reliable figures to indicate the number, distribu- 
tion or special needs of the permanently dependent in this 
country. What those who can’t work are experiencing, 
stripped of the meager security of national emergency 
relief, is revealed in preliminary reports of a significant 
study, made by Catherine M. Dunn, a field representa- 
tive of the American Public Welfare Association. From 
September through December, Miss Dunn spent one 
month in each of four states: New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Alabama. She did not seek to prove or 
disprove any theory, but to show what is actually hap- 
pening to dependent families transferred to local care. 
Information was obtained through conference with fed- 
eral, state and county authorities, from state and local 
welfare records, and through visits to unemployables in 
several different types of community in each state. Back 
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As the federal government washes its hands of 
relief to the ‘‘unemployables,”’ what is happening 


to them in some typical states and counties? 


of the family experience, 
and to a large degree deter- 
mining it, she traced the tra- 
dition and practice of each 
state in regard to relief. 

For the purposes of the inquiry, an unemployable was 
considered to be “anyone under 16 or over 65 [the WPA 
age limits], or anyone between 16 and 65 who is physi- 
cally or mentally unable to hold a WPA position or has 
a duty handicap, as might be attributed to widows with 
young children.” 

This definition is not acceptable to many local authori- 
ties. Thus some do not consider a diabetic or a cardiac 
incapacitated for manual labor. In Alabama a Negro 
woman who has been widowed is expected to leave her 
children and go out to work. In some communities a 
family is held to have an employable member as soon as 
a school child reaches his sixteenth birthday. The argu- 
ment as to who is and who is not the responsibility of 
the local public welfare authorities often results in actual 
suffering when relief is refused while the family status 
is threshed out. 


HE speed with which unemployable families are be- 

ing turned over to local authorities and the adequacy 
of the provision for them depends not only on definition 
of terms but on community customs and resources. With 
the withdrawal of federal funds, the standards imposed 
under federal-state administration no longer hold, and 
within most states the practices followed before FERA 
are again in force. 

As of October 1, 1935, the 1016 Township Trustees in 
Indiana received the responsibility for all direct relief 
within the state from the hands of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Unemployment Relief, created by the legisla- 
ture to handle federal relief funds. Prior to 1933, when 
the Township Trustees administered all public relief, 
only grocery orders or food baskets were given. In some 
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places there has been little change since 
the withdrawal of the commission with 
its more liberal relief standards, but 
many offices have been reorganized, their staffs changed, 
and the old poor law attitudes and methods resumed, 
with resulting confusion for both clients and workers. 

In Pennsylvania, while the federal grant had been cut 
at the time of the study [October] some federal relief 
money was still available. Only a few hundred families 
had actually been dropped by the Emergency Relief 

_ Bureau, and it was not known how many of these had 
been accepted for relief in their local Poor Districts. In 
Pennsylvania, under its Elizabethan poor laws, there are 
425 Poor Districts, and 967 persons legally charged with 
the administration of relief. The state’s first unemploy- 
ment relief money, the Talbot fund of $10 million voted 
in 1931 and distributed to the Poor Boards in proportion 
to the number of unemployed in each county, proved 
that many Poor Boards were unready for the responsibil- 
ity of administering family relief on a large scale; yet it 
is on these Boards that Pennsylvania’s unemployables 
must now depend. 

In New Hampshire, prior to 1932, the administration 
of relief was entirely in the hands of the county commis- 
sioners and the local Overseers of the Poor. Last April 
the legislature created a State Board of Welfare, with a 
division to supervise and administer relief. At the time 
of the study, the state office was still in confusion, the lo- 
cal offices were in the main opposed to state supervision, 
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In typical rural communities of the 
South an unemployable family can get 
very little support from loca! funds 


Resettlement “Administration Photograph by Arthur Rothstein 


and most local officials were doing their 
work with little or no trained assistance, 
guided by political pressures and by 
their desire to maintain entire control over relief admin- 
istration in their own communities. 


LABAMA, almost from the beginning of its relief 
administration in 1932, has separated unemploy- 
ables from employables, and made a definite effort to 
place responsibility for those unable to work on a per- 
manent rather than an emergency agency. Nevertheless, 
about 6000 unemployables, more than half of them Ne- 
groes, were carried on federal funds through the Ala- 
bama Relief Administration up to February 1935. At 
that time the county directors were ordered to make some 
other provision at once through private or local funds 
for this group which had never been considered a proper 
charge on emergency funds. About a thousand of these 
cases were transferred to relatives or to private agencies, 
the rest to the cities and counties. 

The outstanding fact in the reports on the Public Wel- 
fare Association study is that where the unemployables 
have been transferred to local responsibility it has meant 
a sharp cut in family budgets already far below a “health 
and decency” standard. In Philadelphia County at the 
time of the study, about 13,000 unemployable families 
were still being carried by the Emergency Relief Bureau 
at a cost of $20,000 a day. The department of welfare, 
which is now supposed to take over these cases, has a 
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total annual appropriation of $5000, used mostly for the 
care of prisoners’ families and for transients. The director 
of the Roxborough Poor Board, one of the sub-divisions 
of the county, feels that a small grocery order and occa- 
sionally some fuel is not only all that the funds permit 
as relief to unemployables, but is sufficient. The German- 
town Poor Board averages about $3.50 a week for two 
people, and the executive of the board states that they 
had never to his knowledge had any family which could 
not “get along” with this allowance. In Allegheny Coun- 
ty the Poor Board agreed to maintain the standards of 
relief set by the County Relief Bureau which are 30 per- 
cent below the subsistence level. At the time of the study, 
1734 of the district’s 2200 unemployable families had been 
transferred to the board, with the number of refusals 
growing daily. The allowance is not based on the size 
and condition of the family. The board decides what the 
family “really deserves.” A woman with two children 
living rent free in a brother’s home, had received $35 a 
month through the Relief Bureau. She now receives $18 
a month for food, though in addition she is allowed shoes 
for the children once in three months and was given a 
$4.35 order for winter coats and underwear. In another 
home, a widow with four children all under seven years 
of age, was allowed $42 a month by the Relief Bureau. 
This mother, the Poor Board thinks, may have “a boy 
friend.” She is therefore allowed only $10 a month. A 
family of four, with a sick husband, a crippled son and 
a boy of five, had had $36 a month under the Relief 
Bureau, $24 of which was for food. This handicapped fam- 
ily now has a $20-a-month 
food order and nothing else. 

In Alabama most of the 
final allotment of federal 
relief funds was set aside 
for grants-in-aid to the 
counties to take care of 
those too handicapped for 
WPA jobs. The grants, 
which were not expected to 
last through December, 
were on a four to one basis, 
(the county providing one 
fifth of the total) with the 
average cost per family per 
month limited to $12. Un- 
der this plan, a family of 
three received a_ weekly 
grocery order for $1.75. 
Where all the needs of the 
client were supposedly met, 
a family of three was re- 
ceiving $4 a week. 

In Indiana, as in Penn- 
sylvania, the Township 
Trustees as a rule do not 
pretend to provide for a 
family’s needs, even in the 
matter of food. They “give 
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something” and expect the family to “forage” for the 
rest. In one place, Miss Dunn reports, the trustee allows 
$4 a month to a family of five. For families with more 
than three members, the allowance never equalled a dol- 
lar per person per week. Many of the families were eat- 
ing only two meals a day, consisting mainly of beans, 
bread and potatoes. Even in families with young chil- 
dren, fruits, vegetables, and milk were lacking. 


HE New Hampshire practice is in general $1 a 

week per person, plus $1 or $2 for the family. Some 
local relief authorities plan to begin using the budget 
worked out by the state nutritionist, which will possibly 
raise the amount slightly. 

Nothing beyond food and sometimes fuel is recog- 
nized by most local authorities as essential to human 
existence. There are exceptions, however, where, as in 
the city of Manchester, N. H., poor law authorities pro- 
vide such “extras” as rent, milk for young children and 
the sick, oil or gas for cooking, wood or coal for heating, 
electricity up to $2.50 a month, clothing at the rate of 40 
cents per person per week (including shoes). But such 
frills are exceptional. The usual local relief stops with 
doles to unemployable families of two or three dollars a 
week, $12 or $15 a month, frankly intended by poor 
law officials only “to cover part of their food.” 

The whole question of the supplementation of inade- 
quate family income out of public funds varies as widely 
in the local care of the unemployable as it has under the 
state emergency relief administration. In some commu- 
nities any resources, how- 
ever small, make the un- 
employable family inelig- 
ible for relief. Thus some 
New Hampshire counties 
require unemployable cli- 
ents to sign an affidavit de- 
claring themselves paupers. 
In Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, emergency 
relief is supposed to supple- 
ment inadequate mothers’ 
assistance in families 
where there is a child over 
16, since such a family is 
assumed to have an em- 
ployable person. Where all 
the children are under 16, 
the Poor Board agrees to 
give aid provided the total 
grant does not exceed $40 a 
month. The study uncov- 
ered a number of cases 
where this arrangement re- 
sulted in a good deal of 
hardship. For example, in 
one family with four chil- 
dren, all under 11 years of 
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is $70, the grant $50. The Board refused to supplement. 
In another family with three children under 16, the 
estimated budget is $84, including interest and taxes on 
the home, and, since the Poor Board refuses to supple- 
ment, the family is left with no resources beyond a $40 
grant and the produce of a backyard garden. 


Piecing out Low Wages 


N some Indiana communities where Trustees have al- 

ways had to piece out low industrial wages, they are 
accepting without question supplementation of the WPA 
“security wage” either with funds or with services. In 
Wayne Township, Marion County, while milk for families 
without children is cut off, one quart a day is still allowed 
where there are babies. Some medical care is still pro- 
vided in this community, as in a few others, and Wayne 
Township is exceptional in giving dental care as well. In 
Colbert County, Alabama, in what is known as “the 
tuberculosis belt” of the state, medical service given un- 
der the Relief Administration is now cut off. In Hale 
County, where hookworm and pellagra were reduced 
under the Relief Administration, costs for medical care 
for clients ran as high as $500 to $700 a month. The only 
dependence of the sick poor in this county are once again 
the local midwife and the patient’s neighbors. In Hills- 
borough County, N. H., unemployable relief clients are 
not permitted to call private physicians but may have the 
services of one of the three county doctors. 

Because they are cut off from supplementation those 
receiving old age pensions under the present Indiana 
law are often in greater need than those on direct relief, 
even though their allowance is in cash. The law limits 
pensions to $180 per person per year, but this is rarely 
reached. Grants range from $4 to $12 a month. In one 
county, where both husband and wife are eligible the 
policy is to allow $5 a month to the man, $2 to his wife. 
The law provides that there shall be no supplementation 
of old age pensions from public funds. Several trustees 
stated that they could not in common humanity refuse a 
little coal or clothing to old people who had nothing 
' except their pensions; others maintained that they were 
bound to “keep the law.” Many of the pensioned old 
people, as a matter of fact, were found to be suffering 
from actual hunger. Almost without exception the autho- 
rities stated that a pension could not be given according 
to need, because “If one old fellow gets $15 a month 
they would alJl want $15, and then where would we be?” 

In Pennsylvania the waiting list of known eligibles 
for mothers’ assistance, old age assistance and blind as- 
sistance runs into thousands; the available funds are 
spread very thin. Even in this situation, supplementation 
is refused by some Poor Boards in any such case. Other 
boards deny supplementation only where a mother’s al- 
lowance is over $30. 

The sort of person chosen to administer local relief as 
well as inadequate resources and legal limitations was 
found in these four states to increase the insecurity of 
those for whom WPA jobs are not available. Most off: 
cials responsible for local poor relief are political appoin- 
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tees. They are under constant pressure to “save money” — 


and at all costs to avoid any program which would call 


for increased taxes. With some notable exceptions, local — 


relief administrators are wholly untrained in relief prin- 
ciples and methods and often can give only a limited 
amount of spare time, after their regular business day, to 
relief problems. The report on one Pennsylvania Poor 
Board describes a better-than-average situation: 

. the Board has three directors, one of whom acts as 
investigator. He is a successful engineer and works all day, 
and is only available to clients in the evening most of the 
time. He is a kindly man with some real sympathy for the 
destitute person whom he may consider deserving, but has 
little grasp of the large problems of public welfare. His main 
wish is to avoid encumbering the Poor Board with a large 
financial burden. 

In many communities, the spoils system plays a con- 
spicuous part in the distribution of available relief funds, 
in placing grocery orders with local tradesmen, in put- 
ting supplies to relief clients on a commissary basis, in 
maintaining a policy of relief in kind rather than cash 
relief. 

The lack of trained personnel and the demand for 
“economy” are in large part responsible for the local em- 
phasis on eligibility rather than need in accepting or 
refusing unemployable cases from the state emergency 
relief rolls, and in the adequacy of assistance granted 
them. Every effort is of course made to prove a family 
employable, thus throwing responsibility on the WPA. 
In some communities, relief authorities obviously dis- 
criminate among accepted applicants, sometimes along 
the line of political pressure, sometimes on the basis of 
moral judgments. Thus it was found that in making 
mothers’ allowances, the question of whether the mother 
is “deserving” or “decent” is often the first consideration, 
not her children’s need. Similarly, an old man in Penn- 
sylvania was found to receive a larger allowance than 
a neighboring family with many ill-kept children and a 
dirty house because “He is such a nice, clean old man— 
it’s a pleasure to do something for him.” 


HE same emphasis on eligibility rather than need 
makes the settlement problem acute. Local authori- 
ties with a show of justice insist that only bona fide 
members of the community should receive continuing 
support from local funds. But definitions differ from 
place to place, and when local boundaries are vague, as 
is the case with the Philadelphia County poor districts, 
there is room for almost endless argument as to which 
trustee or poor board or overseer or public welfare de- 
partment is responsible for old Mrs. Brown or for the 
Robinson family. Sometimes a relief applicant suffers 
cold, hunger or eviction because no aid is forthcoming 
until the settlement question is decided to the satisfaction 
of the relief authorities. In other communities, settlement 
requirements definitely bar out many of those in need, as 
in New Hampshire towns where an applicant must have 
paid seven consecutive years of poll taxes out of the last 
ten to be eligible for relief. 
Because of lack of training (Continued on page 125) 
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PON its seventeenth year of eventful, frequently 
precarious existence, the League of Nations en- 
tered a fortnight ago, confronting and involved 

in a quintessence of the conditions which it was devised 
to deal with; indeed, to prevent. Which but for the re- 
calcitrance of American politics and a particular group 
of American politicians, at the time of its inception and 
since, it doubtless would have prevented. The United 
States of America, as a member of the League—or even 
actively cooperating from the outside in its technique of 
investigation, responsibility, restraint of aggression—al- 
most certainly would have given pause to the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria, the Italian raid into Abyssinia. 
Even before there was any League of Nations, back in 
1914, a definite threat or expectation of American inter- 
vention against invasion of Belgium would have stayed 
the hand of Germany—as in fact exactly such a threat by 
President Roosevelt in 1905 palsied that hand and pre- 
vented war between Germany and France over Morocco. 
But, chiefly by reason of domestic politics, especially the 
bitter hatred of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge for Wood- 
row Wilson, the United States, in great degree, not to 
say exclusive, originator of the League idea, fled from its 
incarnation. Senator Lodge cynically stultified his own 
appeal, uttered in 1916 at the first assembly of the then 
highly popular but short-lived “League to Enforce Peace” 
(whose president was none less than William Howard 
Taft). Paraphrasing his own argument of the year be- 
fore at Union College, Mr. Lodge reiterated: 

_. that if we were to promote international peace at the 
close of this terrible war, if we were to restore international 
law as it must be restored, we must find some way in which 
the united forces of the nations could be put behind the 
cause of peace and law. 

The senator was arguing specifically for the principle, 
cardinal in the platform of that “league to enforce,” and 
later made the backbone of the League of Nations, that 
against any aggressor “the signatory powers shall jointly 
use forthwith both their economic and military forces.” 
How different today would be the picture of the world 
but for that default! A far cry that from our presently 
proposed isolationist policy of pseudo-neutrality, where- 
under we are not only to waive our own ancient rights 
as neutrals on land and sea and disavow all neighborly 
responsibilities in the international community; but to 
participate in international outrages, such as those of 
Japan and Italy and others yet to come by favoring the 
strong aggressor; like the priest and the Levite in the 
parable, passing by on the other side. Reassuring the 
thieves in advance. Under it we are to view with lofty 
disdain burglar and burgled alike; from our “safety 
first” posture behind locked doors at home exercising 
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“moral influence” as it were through the keyhole by 
means of pious irritating utterances and denunciatory 
classifications of the rest of humanity; hands off until the 
burglar presents his fazt accompli or has been suppressed 
—no thanks to us—by the other neighbors. Fortunately, 
the same power that makes bad laws can repeal them. 
Under the former policy we fought for our rights; and 
that led us to help probably decisively in upsetting the 
balances in the Old World. We participated in establish- 
ing a world order on a new basis; justifying the pre- 
sumption of our cooperation in maintaining it if neces- 
sary by the common force including our own, and then 
—pulled out, leaving that balance tottering. To make 
the ensemble even less sightly and more absurdly ignoble, 
in our separate treaties with the vanquished we demand- 
ed and were accorded all of the benefits specified in the 
other treaties, while repudiating all of the responsibilities. 
Whatever their compunctions about the Versailles treaty 
which begot the League of Nations—along with the 
frenzied sowing of dragons’-teeth now copiously fruited 
in armed men—few if any were wise enough then to 
foresee, including our own vital, however lamentable 
part in it, the tangled situation now menacing the world. 


BLACK picture, whose immediate implications 
. & must dishearten the most optimistic. And yet, my 
cousin Pollyanna, for whose abiding faith in the sanity 
of things I have much respect, who finds shreds of silver 
lining in the blackest clouds, points out to me amid the 
gloom a great thing that never existed before, that never 
again can be absent from the minds of men—a thing 
glowing in the murk. She calls to my attention remarks 
made just now at the anniversary celebration of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace by that ven- 
erable pragmatist, Elihu Root, who always has had the 
gift of seeing to the heart of things: 


The condition of affairs in the world today fills many 
good people with dismay; but I think there is a view which 
should be taken leading to quite a different conclusion. I 
think the attitude of Western Civilization illustrates not a 
decadence in conduct or in morals but rather a lifting of 
standards of conduct, conformity to which we insensibly 
demand. 

A thousand things are done internationally, similar to 
things which have been done in the past. We condemn them 
now, but they would not have been condemned then. The 
standards that we apply today in our judgment of the con- 
duct of nations is a different standard from that which was 
applied when England acquired India, and France, Algeria, 
and the United States, Arizona and New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. The comparison between public opinion and feeling 
in the world when these things happened, and the public 
opinion and feeling of the world today, is evidence that the 
cause of peace among men is advancing along the only 
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Hands Across the Sea 


path by which true progress in civilization can be reached— 
the path of gradually rising standard which is instinctively 
applied to the conduct of nations. ... I think that with all 
the alarms and excursions that characterize this day, we may 
solace ourselves by the belief that a great part of the effect 
produced in the public mind is not a deterioration in con- 
duct to be judged, but an elevation in standard to apply. 

Mr. Root went further, to say of the League of Nations 
itself: 

The maintenance of an organization devoted to peace on 
the part of all civilized nations depends upon those nations 
“acting as such in the organization. The moment an organi- 
zation for an avowed purpose comes to a point where it 
facilitates the destruction of that purpose, that moment it 
will come to an end, and the League of Nations, and all 
other organizations devoted to the purposes, the avowed 
purposes, of the League, must hold their place in the judg- 
ment and approval of mankind by their conduct individual- 


ly in conformity to the principles for which the League is 
established. 


I suspect that in this last remark Mr. Root had in mind 
particularly the shameful concessions which the British 
and French foreign ministers about that time were pro- 
posing to make to the Italian burglar battering at Abys- 
sinia’s door, though none then foresaw their ignominious 
rejection by the League. Anyhow, those proposals, so 
outrageously different from the honorable, reasonable, 
constructive ones—promptly accepted by Abyssinia and 
scornfully rejected by Mussolini—put forth by the Mada- 
riaga Committee of the League, ran instantly afoul of 
those new standards of international morality lauded by 
Mr. Root. The whole world rang with indignation and 
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scorn reacting to precisely that incentive; a “solution” 
which formerly would have been accepted as merely the 
customary partition of swag by the Right of Might sud- 
denly found itself null and void, listed as among 
“things no longer done.” Nothing could more impres- 
sively evidence the morning of a new day. Most notable 
was the instant revolt of the British people. Not for 
nothing had they rolled up their great vote of nearly 12 
million in the Peace Plebiscite conducted last year by the 
British League of Nations Union. Overnight they had 
the government on its knees abjectly apologizing to them 
and to the world, as no British government ever apolo- 
gized before. The Hoare-Laval proposal to placate and 
reward the burglar went into the garbage where it be- 
longed, Hoare himself was made the government scape- 
goat and resigned ingloriously; the French Premier 
Laval found himself almost equally repudiated by his 
own people, slipping toward the same oblivion. 

The German and Italian peoples would, I venture to 
assert, similarly protest were they really informed and 
free to understand the realities and the fear and contempt 
and hostility which the things now being done by dic- 
tatorship in their names have aroused in other lands. 
These conditions will not persist forever. As the great 
Bohemian Komensky (better known as Comenius) cried 
to his people under the Austrian oppression: “After the 
tempest of wrath has passed over, O Czech people, the 
government of thy country will be returned to thee!” 

Similar to the British Plebiscite, though world-wide in 
its application, is the “Peoples’ Mandate to Governments 
to End War,” initiated by the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, calling upon the gov- 
ernments signatory to the Briand-Kellogg Pact of Paris 
to “(1) stop immediately all increase of armaments and 
armed forces, (2) to use existing machinery for peaceful 
settlement of present conflicts, (3) to secure a world 
treaty for immediate reduction of arms as a step toward 
complete disarmament, (4) to secure international agree- 
ments founded on recognition of world interdependence, 
to end the economic anarchy which breeds war.” The 
sponsors are seeking signatures in 50 countries; already 
the response is heartening. Of course it cannot be dis- 
tributed in Germany, Italy or Japan where chiefly it is 
needed. However, as Octavus Roy Cohen would put it, 
“Time is the mostes’ thing God aint got nothin’ but.” 
And we have seen that governments shiver and cringe 
when the people speak. 

Out of the Hoare-Laval fiasco comes new evidence 
that the League of Nations, crippled though it be by 
absence of the one great member which could make its 
mandate effective, even now cannot be used as the mere 
tool and puppet of the great powers to work their pur- 
poses darkly; that it has behind it the will and the faith 
of the democratic peoples great and small. One is justi- 
fied in believing that however unconsciously this evidence 
contributed assurance even to President Roosevelt’s high- 
ly un-neutral characterization of those who have 


. Impatiently reverted to the old belief in the law of the 
sword, or to the fantastic concep: (Continued on page 120) 
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NY one who gets to 
thinking about the 
universe must soon 

come to three questions to 
which no satisfactory answer 
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and Schuster. 
can be returned, since any 
conceivable answer is incred- 
ible. The first has to do with 
time, the second with space, 
the third with consciousness. 
The fun in reading general scientific books, like those 
listed at the top of this page, is not in getting these ques- 
tions answered but in finding out some of the reasons 
why they can’t be answered. 

Take the problem of time. Either the universe—some 
sort of universe—has always existed and will always 
exist, or it hasn’t and won't. Try to conceive of infinite 
duration. You can’t do it. It is manifestly impossible. 
Then try to think of timeless nothingness suddenly turn- 
ing into a time-bound somethingness, and the something- 
ness, after time has worn itself to shreds and patches, 
reverting again to nothingness. Suppose that at a given 
moment it is ten o’clock in the morning of a certain 
day of a certain month of a certain year, and that at the 
next moment it is no o’clock of no day in no month of 
no year. Perhaps some minds can manage that thought. 
Mine can’t. 

Space is no easier. The universe either has edges or it 
has not. If it has edges it would be theoretically possible 
to go out to one of those edges, on some Cook’s Tour in 
the infinite future, and reach out beyond space—into 
what? Obviously that won’t do. But try to think of a 
universe without edges and see where you get. 

If you like you can tie time and space up in a neat 
bundle and call it the time-space continuum, and Pro- 
fessor Einstein and a few others can express the proper- 
ties of this continuum in mathematical terms which seem 
to give them a great deal of pleasure. But the time di- 
mension cannot seem real and eternal to ordinary mor- 
tals who feel themselves being herded by a remorseless 
trafic policeman along a one-wav street with a precipice 
at the end. 

The problem of consciousness is even more baffling. 
Dr. Furnas, trying to outline in popular style the things 
scientists don’t know, tells us that “there is not one shred 
of exact evidence that any form of life has any ingre- 
dient outside the realm of chemistry and physics,” and 
seems to think that life will be synthesized some day in 
a laboratory. If life can be synthesized consciousness, 
which in biological terms appears to -result from the 
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attempts of living creatures 
to make the most of their 
environment, can probably 
be synthesized, too. Then we 
shall have an artificial crea- 
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ture wondering about space, 
time and consciousness. 

Now, suppose that some 
perfectly possible and even 
probable calamity wipes all 
forms of life, including the artificial kinds, if any, out of 
the universe. Will the universe go on existing? Can a 
universe go on existing if it nowhere contains conscious- 
ness? Nothing could be sillier. A universe under such 
circumstances would be about as majestic as an empty 
tin can. I trust I have made these matters sufficiently 
obscure. 


ITH these solemn thoughts in mind let us con- 

sider the three books which we are supposed to 
be considering. Professor Wolf’s solid and_ scholarly 
tome is part of a complete history of science, from an- 
cient times down to the end of the nineteenth century, 
upon which the author is engaged. It is intended for stu- 
dents but it can be read by the intelligent layman. Pro- 
fessor Jaffe’s thick volume is a careful report of a scientific 
tour of the United States, in which the discussion of 
each of the general fields of science is centered about the 
work of one or two leaders in that field. Professor Fur- 
nas’ book, which some reviewers have criticized as being 
too journalistic but which seems to me to have no more 
froth in it than is necessary to attract readers who don’t 
like more solid fare, came out of a visit to the Century 
of Progress. Chicago’s big show was a wonderful spec- 
tacle, but what struck Professor Furnas was not “what 
the fair was but what it wasn’t.” How far had we got, he 
asked himself, when motor cars were only 8 percent efh- 
cient and electric lights only 2 percent efficient, and when 
civilization in general was in the state it was in? He 
thought it would be a good idea to look ahead, and it 
was. 

Each in its own way, these three volumes dramatize a 
curious contradiction in the history of modern thought. 
Perhaps we can take the life of Galileo, who, as Professor 
Wolf says, was born on the day Michael Angelo died, 
February 15, 1564, as the beginning of our contemporary 
science. We can take science as the basis or the stimulus 
of nearly all the thinking that has been done in the West- 
ern world for at least three centuries. From the days of 
Galileo science has been an enemy of mysticism and 
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supernaturalism. It has been persistently and obstinately en- 
gaged (not to coin a phrase) in unscrewing the inscrutable. 
With almost every successive step in this process the dignity 
and importance of man in the universe have seemed to 
diminish. 

Man used to think his earth the center of creation—Sci- 
ence says no; the earth is nowhere near the center and 
doesn’t amount to much, anyhow. Man used to think that 
God made him in His own image—Science says it is more 
likely that man made God in A/s own image. Man used to 
think that he was a custom-made article, and not like the 
other animals, which were factory-built. Science says that 
man and animal came out of the same blob of jelly and that 
his thumb rather than anything that can be called a soul has 
put him where he is today. Man used to think that intelli- 
gence was given him for a purpose. Science says that intelli- 
gence is like the ant-eater’s nose, a handy means of getting 
something to eat, and that purpose, which implies a God 
Science hasn’t been able to find, doesn’t figure. Man deemed 
himself immortal—Science says that the germ plasm, barring 
accidents and until the final extinction of all life on a dying 
world, may be immortal, but that the body is hardly more 
than a sort of perishable shell, in and out of which the germ 
plasm scuttles like a hermit crab. Science says that man’s 
earth is a grain of dust, on which minute insects scurry 
through a thin fungus—the whole affair, possibly, an acci- 
dent due to defective refrigeration. 

There isn’t much left to brag about, after Science has got 
through with man. But what is Science? Science is the crea- 
tion of that obscure insect that we have just been talking 
about. This curious blight of humanity on a rotten orange 
called earth has used its consciousness for purposes having 
nothing to do with getting things to eat. It has been pos- 
sessed of a perfect fury to understand. It has discovered 
molecules, which can’t be seen with any microscope; it has 
diagnosed atoms, which are infinitely smaller; it has found 
means to shoot the atoms to pieces; it has discovered radia- 
tions, including cosmic rays, which are infinitely beyond the 
range of the ordinary human senses; it has analyzed the 
light of stars two hundred and twenty million light-years 
away; it has also analyzed its own body and mind, wiped 
out many diseases and made life more comfortable if not, 
on the average, much longer; and it has constructed an end- 
less number of remarkable gadgets, using forces which it 
does not wholly understand and bringing about ‘results 
which it did not wholly foresee. 

If the reader wants to check these reactions I’d recom- 
‘mend Furnas for an eye-opener, Jaffe for a stimulating pic- 
ture of modern science at work, Wolf for a presentation of 
the manner in which scientific thinking took shape. 

Some day, when science has done as well in reorganizing 
and civilizing human society as it has in sorting out atomic 
systems and arranging the stars in their courses, something 
like religion, or better than religion, will come back. 
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CHINA’S MILLIONS, by Anna Louise Strong. Knight Publications, Inc. 
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ATURALLY, Miss Strong favors communism for 

China. She may be a bit too sanguine in anticipating 
success for communism among a people who are wedded to 
family unity and who, rather naively, consider all govern- 
ment unimportant, but she hits the nail on the head when 
she quotes the Communist International, May 1927: “Only 
the inclusion of wide masses of toilers in active struggle can 
create the strength which can overcome the subdivision of 
China by the imperialists.” No country has in the past been 
freer of organized government than China has and none 
more disunited by foreign imperialists and native warlords 
supported by foreign imperialists. 
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Thirteen years ago an American, Roy Armstrong, who 
was born in China, who traveled constantly among» natives 
and spoke their local dialects, said that China would never 
be united until it experienced a fundamental revolution, un- 
til the peasants and tradesmen, no longer tolerant of oppres- 
sion, took up arms against their warlords and organized 
themselves effectively to follow peaceful pursuits. No such 
revolution has ever taken place. 

Whether communism, a concept of society alien to them, 
will spread sufficiently to provide the Chinese with a method 
of achieving unity, is problematical. But, Miss Strong shows, 
it, or some modified form of it, has spread and is spreading 
in the interior provinces to an extent that alarms Japan. 
Communism may bring Russia and Japan to combat on 
Chinese soil, halting Nippon’s aggressions. If it does, it will 
be more efficacious in establishing China’s unity than have 
been the promises of European powers and America. 

Miss Strong portrays conditions which imperialists prefer 
to ignore. Chiang Kai Shek, the hope of the Nationalist 
movement in 1927, Miss Strong and Mrs. Sun Yat Sen agree, 
has succumbed to Japanese bribery. The United States, sen- 
timental friend of China, sold to Japan millions of tons of 
scrap iron out of which were fabricated the munitions by 
which Japanese troops fought through Manchuria. 

Miss Strong has joined the notable coterie of women that 
includes Florence Ayscough, Alice Tisdale Hobart and Pearl 
Buck, but while they see in China romance, aesthetic beauty 
and historical drama, she sees one fifth of the world’s popu- 
lation in a titanic struggle to free themselves from oppres- 
sion, foreign and _ native. THoMas STEEP 


Black Shirt Stripped Off - 


SAWDUST CAESAR: Tue Unrotp History or Mussorint And Fas- 
cism, by George Seldes. Harper. 459 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

HE politics of power are here analyzed in the cold light 

of fact. This is the story of a perfectly ordinary thug-by- 
proxy, gangster-by-preference and “mouthpiece’-extraordi- 
nary, who today 7s power in an ancient and cultured coun- 
try. Superstition, oppression, assassination and grand opera 
have long been endemic in Italy. The politician here dis- 
sected saw that power could be seized by assassination, held 
by oppression, and made popular by grand opera utilizing 
superstition. Kipling has these acid lines: “A people with 
the heart of beasts made wise concerning men.” This book 
is the pathological case study of an individual who based 
empire on that thesis. The State which rules men, has, by 
him and in his country, been built on an implicit denial of 
man’s moral nature. Greed, cruelty, interest, ignorance are 
the implements of power. 

The person here described has never been true to a friend, 
a woman, a cause, or a principle but has sold out all these as 
his own advantage, necessity or animal lust might dictate 
from time to time. It is an amazing and sordid story of 
competent human energy infernally misapplied. Such con- 
clusions are inescapable if one accepts as evidence the mass 
of materials here burnt into the reader’s mind. Apologists 
who admire and excuse power merely because power Js, 
must meet, if they can, the facts which Seldes records. 

The book is somewhat episodic, journalistic, but the 
author's conclusions are amazingly sustained by the aca- 
demic placidities of, for example, Finer’s “Mussolini’s Italy.” 
Finer admits, even states, every basic indictment made by 
Seldes, but does not press these points home. 

The value of Sawdust Caesar is in its implied prophetic 
warning to our own country. The question is this: Can 
we meet our political-economic crisis by means of our own 
heritage, liberty under the law, or must we resort to our 
baser nature, as Seldes says Italy has done? Poor Italy! 
Princeton University Watter Lincotn WuiITTLEsEy 
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Temperate But Firm Reasoning 


THE LORDS OF CREATION, by Frederick Lewis Allen, Harper, 483 
pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HERE seems to be no better way of describing the pur- 
pose of Frederick Allen’s new book than to quote the 
opening paragraph of his preface: 

“This book is an attempt to sell the story of the immense 
financial and corporate expansion which took place in the 
United States between the depression of the eighteen-nineties 
and the crisis of the nineten-thirties; to show how profound- 
ly it altered the circumstances and quality of American life, 
why and how it ended in collapse, and what the collapse 
meant to all of us.” 

Mr. Allen realizes his intention to an almost incredible de- 
gree. He writes economic history, not as though it were a 
series of events taking place mysteriously and by reason of 
vague and imponderable forces, but rather as though it were 
a story involving human personalities whose desires, follies, 
and schemes bring fateful consequences to the masses. A 
good story must have a plot as well as actors, and the plot of 
Mr. Allen’s narrative, as I understand it, is very similar to 
that utilized by Harriet Beecher Stowe in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin: He describes the behavior of persons caught within 
a system, an institution which is false to reality and is there- 
fore disintegrative; the institution which he describes is 
latter-day finance—capitalism founded upon laissez-faire, lais- 
sez-aller. Just as the characters in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, caught 
within the system of slavery, reveal both heroic and shame- 
ful conduct, so also do Mr. Allen’s finance-capitalists who 
ruled American economic life during the period which he 
has selected, appear in the dual role of saints and sinners. If 
the Morgans, Rockefellers, Carnegies, Fricks, Schwabs, Har- 
rimans, Insulls, Mitchells, Van Sweringens, Stillmans, Gian- 
ninis, Lamonts, Schiffs (Mr. Allen’s Lords of Creation), 
were at times ruthless exploiters of natural resources, of 
human labor, and of the savings of others, they were also at 
other times appreciators of the arts, encouragers, even read- 
ers of literature, contributors to education and philanthropy, 
and generous dispensers of wealth to their friends and asso- 
ciates. They may have evaded and flaunted the laws but they 
were meticulous sportsmen. They were, for the most part, 
ordinary individuals thirsty for power, and with strong in- 
clinations for a fight. They fought against each other; they 
fought every attempt on behalf of the government to estab- 
lish rules for this fateful game they liked to play; they 
fought the efforts of workers to share in their prosperity; 
and they brought ruin to their country. 

This is Mr. Allen’s thesis and he expounds it with skill, 
with insight, and with amazing tolerance. His temperate- 
ness is due, so I believe, to his underlying belief that we who 
read his book are also ordinary persons with human im- 
pulses who would behave much as did these “Lords of Crea- 
tion” if we should rise to power in the same economic sys- 
tem. Mr. Allen is, apparently, a pragmatist who realizes that 
laissez-faire economy will no longer function and a psycho- 
logical realist who disbelieves in the remedy proposed by 
Karl Marx. But, he is not primarily concerned with solu- 
tions; his function is that of the historian who knows how 
to tell a story, who knows what is humanly important, and 
who knows how to simplify complicated events and factors 
so that they make sense and assume the outlines of a pat- 
tern. In his concluding paragraph he gives evidence of a 
keen understanding of the American, as distinguished from 
the European, historical plot when he says: 

“The problem was nothing less than how to adjust our 
institutions under the new circumstances created by the 
vast financial and economic changes of the past generation, 
so as to multiply effectively and distribute with some decent 
approach to fairness the products of the earth, the fruits of 
labor, and the unprecedented gifts of science—and to do this 
without destroying human liberty.” Epuarp C. LinpemMan 
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Religion in Nazi Germany 


LIKE A MIGHTY ARMY, by George N. Shuster. Appleton-Century. 
286 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
Shee present volume is primarily a study of religion under 
the Nazis, and as such is by all odds the best book now 
in the field. The story of what has happened to Protestants 
and Catholics under the regime is told in careful chrono- 
logical detail and with abundant information. Himself a 
Roman Catholic, Mr. Shuster writes with especial authority 
on the experience of his own church. But his chapters on 
The Protestant Struggle, full of insight and understanding, 
are better than any Protestant has yet given us. 
Particularly valuable and unique, is the author’s presenta- 
tion of the plight of Christianity as intimately bound up 
with the Jewish persecutions. To many a reader it will seem 
surprising that a history of Lutheranism and Catholicism 


‘under Hitler should open with an account of “the war on 


the Jews.” But the two things go together, says Mr. Shuster. 
The anti-Semitic movement is stirred not merely by preju- 
dice against Jews as persons, but more by hatred of Jews 
as an influence on German life which is eastern and there- 
fore alien. Now Christianity, these Nazis contend, is a part 
of the Jewish influence. So along with the Jew, the Nazis 
are determined to get rid of all that the Jew has produced. 
Shuster’s book again and again broadens out to an inclu- 
sion of the whole Nazi movement. He is insistent that Na- 
tional Socialism is the product of a barbarism which began 
long before the Swastika was ever lifted. “A whole era of 
anti-Christianity has gone into making this butchery and 
barbarism, this infantile propaganda and this canny perse- 
cution.” There can be little hope for the future except as we 
stand fast, and be not afraid to make the “choice between 
the mouth of a pistol and the foot of the Cross.” 
The Community Church, N. Y. Joun Haynes Homes 


Primitives Were People Too 


HEAD, HEART, AND HANDS IN HUMAN EVOLUTION, by 
. R. Marett. Holt. 302 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


R 

pee years ago Dr. Marett on alternate days of the 

week lectured on Plato’s Republic and on anthropology, 
and he spent the long Oxford vacations doing field work. 
Now he has added what would be the presidency of an 
American college to his lively activities. This book should be 
read against this humane background. It is the work of an 
Oxford humanist who has brought the enthusiasm and. ex- 
citement of sport to bear on a science. The moral of the 
book might be: “Primitives are people too.” 

All this is very pleasant, but the cameradarie often reaches 
the level of “Aren’t we all?” and then one is reminded of 
the present wavering of all the social sciences between dem- 
ocratic sentimentality and anthropometric austerity. Dr. 
Marett writes several chapters at the beginning that are in- 
tended to construct and exhibit a conceptual foundation that 
will stay this unseemly wavering, but the wavering begins 
before these chapters are finished and continues throughout 
the rest of the book. Evolution and progress, fact and value, 
race and society, instead of bowing and curtseying as they 
should in a scientific discourse, syncopate their way through 
the complicated steps of religion, magic, morals, and art. 

But young sciences are difficult to bring up, and it is not 
quite fair to apply intellectual standards to a book of essays 
which is full of non-scientific intelligence and wit. The point 
is made in the preface that anthropology is really higher 
gossip, inquisitive and critical talk about our neighbors, and 
by reflection talk about ourselves. In this context the sem- 
blance of science serves to preserve detachment and toler- 
ance, attitudes that help to make gossip an art a little lower 
than the playwright’s. Every good book from Oxford has 
a touch-of Erasmus, and this one has its due measure. 
University, Virginia Scorr BucHANAN 
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OUR CIVIL SERVANTS 


(Continued from page 95) 


who do the selecting?” 

A civil servant, whether a technical employe or a junior 
administrator, is carefully rated for pay increases and pro- 
motion. He will either advance rapidly, or slowly; there 
seems no middle class of promotions. In the Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. Stockberger charted the rise of a large num- 
ber of employes who started at the same pay scale and under 
the same conditions. They tended to divide themselves into 
two definite groups, one group rising on his chart at an 
angle of about 30 degrees, the other at 65 degrees. 

It is simpler to train policemen and firemen than civil 
executive officials. Although the Department of Agriculture 
has its own outstanding educational activities, the comptrol- 
ler-general “has at times questioned the authority of a gov- 
ernmental department to conduct an educational program, 
even outside of office hours and on the employe’s time.” In 
the office of the Civil Service Commission a candidate for 
promotion is rotated in various jobs around a bureau. Con- 
ferences, in which employes are informed of the implications 
of their duties, are practical. Correspondence courses, and 
evening courses in Washington’s universities, are available. 
Some personnel men hope that federal employes, like those 
from advanced states and municipalities, will eventually be 
permitted leaves of absence for graduate study, in particular 
at such institutions as the Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration, now being organized at Harvard, and the Institute 
of Public Administration at Columbia University. 

Although the pay to clerical and manipulative workers is 
a little better than that paid by business, in the higher grades 
the government has never competed with business. Prestige 
is one compensation; security another; and a fair, if not mag- 
nificent, retirement annuity system is still another. Most 
administrative salaries run around $5000, seldom reach more 
than $7500—and in the long years before that the salary may 
hover well below $3000. Obviously only a negligible per- 
centage of the students in the 35 colleges that now offer 
special courses in government will ever have an opportunity 
to “make good.” The supply will tend to overrun the demand. 

Some states and municipalities send their officers to semi- 
nars, which are conducted at the Universities of Minnesota, 
California, and elsewhere. The importance of this sort of 
post-entry graduate study has been overshadowed by the re- 
_cent emphasis upon preparation for the job. Without in any 
way reflecting upon the many colleges and universities which 
have set up departments of public administration, President 
Dodds of Princeton told the Commission of Inquiry: “I 
don’t think a man can be trained in administration. He can 
be given some of the tricks of the trade. . . . I think a good 
deal of this public service training is all wet.” Of course, what 
President Dodds alluded to was a dogmatism that the better 
schools have avoided. They have let details go by the board, 
and have attempted instead to ground non-specialists in the 
social and political sciences, and to give them an understand- 
ing of budgets and simple administrative efficiency. 

No amount of training—or competence or character—on 
the part of a prospective careerist in federal administration 
can eliminate certain conditions which confront him within 
the service. Political patronage is the largest immediate 
hurdle. Politics in the service is not partisan, but personal. 
Internal shake-ups are just as drastic and alarming when a 
cabinet member is replaced within an administration as 
when an election changes party lineup. Often such intra- 
department politics are motivated by lofty intentions—but 
they are seldom fair to loyal, capable civil servants who just 
by chance failed to come to the attention of a cabinet mem- 
ber or his personnel advisor. But beyond the evil of patron- 


age lies the entire problem of overlapping bureaus and di- 
visions, obsolete activities and wasteful blind alleys. These 
can be corrected only by the combined boldness of President 
and Congress. A colonel can no more close down an un- 
necessary little army post than a civil servant can close up a 
bureau when its work is done. The old established agencies 
of the federal government as well as the new corporations, 
commissions and emergency auxiliaries, are in need of re- 
vision—a typical problem being the redrawing of the line 
between various activities of Agriculture and Interior. 


Eee two labor unions of permanent civil servants pub- 
licize the prolongation of emergency and pstronage 
status in federal personnel and fight for the extension of the 
civil service classification, but at the same time they seldom 
cooperate in the pruning and simplification of the entire 
bureaucracy. The National Federation of Federal Employes, 
older of the organizations, was started during the war, and 
was affiliated with the AF of L. In 1931 when the executive 
council of the AF of L failed to approve of classification 
grades for the field service—for the reason that classification 
would have meant reduction in pay for certain mechanical 
employes—a referendum was taken, and the NFFE seceded. 

Before the National Federation's breach with the AF of L 
could be healed the American Federation of Government 
Employes was organized and a charter secured from the 
AF of L. Its office is right across from the Civil Service Com- 
mission building. In Washington, especially among the ad- 
ministrative civil servants, you encounter a good deal of 
confusion as to the relative merits of the two unions. The 
old organization knows the lobbying game better; the new 
organization of course has the tie-up with the AF of L. 
After all, the unions exist primarily to protect the interests 
of the great number of almost anonymous cogs in the goy- 
ernmental machine. Only recently have they conducted wide 
publicity campaigns aimed at the lay public. 

The boomerang of the spoils system may yet prove to be a 
force greater than any idealism in improving the public ser- 
vice. To Congressmen patronage has become a headache. 
“You make a hundred enemies for every ingrate that’s ap- 
pointed through your efforts.” In this session, as Congress 
considers various civil service bills, each backed by a host of 
impartial civic groups, the patronage issue promises to be 
a lively one. The federal system sets an example to local 
government. Government is now the largest activity in the 
United States. Federal, state and local units employ three 
and a half million people, or about one out of every ten of 
the working population. Citizens of the thirty-nine states 
and hundreds of towns and counties without a merit system 
of any kind who criticize patronage in Washington, should 
not neglect to look close home. 

Patronage can not be eradicated by reform in Washing- 
ton alone. Upon the development of a career service adequate 
to operate the complex machinery of our entire system of 
government depends our escape from future repetitions of 
chaos. It we remove all patronage, yet continue to recruit 
public servants into pigeonholes instead of onto career lad- 
ders, we shall have pigeonhole-government instead of the 
organic and competent administration that modern life, with 
its tremendous problems, demands. As Sir Josiah Stamp re- 
marked after a recent visit to America, “One cannot safely 
legislate beyond the capacity of experienced administration 
to execute.” If we can consolidate the gains in experience 
during these years of depression and learn from our errors as 
well as our achievements, we can eventually have a stronger 
tradition of capable and enterprising public service. The 
present wide interest in that ideal is intelligently nonparti- 
san. The existing personnel of the permanent service is, on 
the whole, not an unpromising foundation upon which to 


build it. 
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HOUSING AT THE CROSSROADS 
(Continued from_page 102) 


to the respective states for the construction of housing or for 
other capital expenditures for the improvement of real estate. 

It should determine the maximum and minimum limits 
of credits to be written off such as research, experiment, or 
other legitimate general public purpose. 

It should make recommendations respecting methods of 
financing for the improvement of real property and the re- 
payment of credits advanced for improvement as well as for 
a program for the refinancing and orderly amortization of 
the existing debt structure now secured by real properties. 

It should make contracts with the states and with the 
banking agencies therein with respect to the control of the 
flow of credits allotted and the terms upon which granted. 

The duties of allotment and apportionment will corre- 
spond to those functions which are now exercised by the 
Housing Division, PWA, except that the prime emphasis 
will be upon planning and upon the promotion of activity 
within the states; the commission will not be absorbed in 
the details of the execution of construction work. Acting 
through the commission the President may expedite matters 
by authorizing allotments to states to be applied in advance 
to the making of plans which, when submitted may be 
transmitted to Congress by the President as recommenda- 
tions and reports respecting the condition of the nation. 

The fourth function of the commission should be the 
preparation of recommendations respecting coordination of 
existing agencies: The commission should make recommen- 
dations for the coordination of those emergency financing 
agencies—such as the HOLC and the RFC and PWA as well 
as the Farm Loan Board—as have already been created by 
Congress for the refinancing or discounting of existing real 
estate loans. The commission should also report upon the 
coordination and classification of the various functions, com- 
missions and other agencies having to do with financing, 
construction, investigation, standards, or the gathering of 
other information having to do with real estate and building. 

Finally it is essential that as its fifth and final duty the 
commission should work out an advance program to be 
applied in a period of emergency. In this connection the 
commission should prepare a program in advance for appli- 
cation in periods of curtailed purchasing power whereby the 
differential between economic rent and the capacity of the 
public to pay rent may be balanced through the temporary 
use of expedients such as rental subsidies or other means 


adopted to stabilize purchasing power. 
BVA TEIN the states the constitutional basis for pro- 
cedure is far different than in the case of the federal 
government. In principal those powers not delegated by the 
states to the federal government or prohibited to them by 
the constitution are reserved to the states, or to the people. 
It is true, however, that certain state constitutions set addi- 
tional limits upon the powers that may be exercised by these 
governments, in addition to constitutional guarantees, indi- 
viduals within the states enjoy rights established on one 
hand as a matter of common law and on the other as a 
result of statutory law. 

Through the state legislatures there have been written into 
law certain methods of procedure having to do with prop- 
erty which have developed through long years of custom. 
For example, the state may create legal persons, such as 
corporations or trustees, whereby individuals may join into 
a corporate unit to hold or administer property or to carry 
on business, or other social functions. In particular the state 
may incorporate special franchise corporations for the per- 

formance of work which has a particular bearing upon the 
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public welfare. In law, this type of corporation may enter 
into contracts with the state and may receive specific benefits 
either from the states, or subdivisions thereof, or from 
federal government in consideration of performed services. 

It is important at this time to ask how the various states 
may quickly set up machinery to facilitate the necessary 
planning and preparatory work that must be done. It is 
always well to point out that if results are to be the criterion, 
it is better policy for the state to devote its energies to re- 
moving obstacles and clearing the way for action rather than 
for the state itself to attempt to take over and perform. 

The states can and should set up enabling legislation pro- 
viding: First, for both official and unofficial planning bodies 
and should qualify these to receive and administer such 
monies public and private as may be available for research 
in housing and local, district and regional planning. 

In the second place the states should lessen the impedi- 
menta which prevent enlightened action by mortgagees. It 
should be made possible as well as advantageous for trustees 
and others who are the holders of investment mortgages to 
cooperate with investors in and owners of adjacent prop- 
erties to work out projects for group replanning, group re- 
habilitation and a program of gradual group replacement. 
Qur outworn mortgage machinery constitutes an impedi- 
ment to progress. So do our methods for transferring, clear- 
ing and insuring titles. The most farsighted piece of legis- 
lation so far offered is the amendment to the banking law 
in New York State which sets up the Savings Bank Trust 
Company and Institutional Securities Corporation to func- 
tion as trustee for the administration of mortgages deposited 
with these institutions by the member savings banks of the 
state. It falls short in not providing for neighborhood co- 
operation for the rehabilitation of depreciated properties; 
nor in permitting cooperation between either individual or 
institutional mortgagees other than savings banks. 

In the third place states should initiate legislation per- 
mitting local municipalities to enter into contracts with 
groups of owners who have adopted group plans for the 
improvement of their properties so that at the same time 
Necessary street widenings, or changes, or open spaces, or 
the interchange of public and private properties may take 
place with a minimum capital expense charged to a city. 


sae this examination and analysis, it should be clear 
that housing can not be handed over to a newly created 
panacea agency. The cause of good housing is intricately 
related to the social and economic organization of the entire 
nation. Although action is vital if we are to have a true and 
sustained recovery, it must be designed so as to cause the 
least disruption possible either to the American political 
system or to our fragile and immature financial machinery. 
An effective program must take into consideration the func- 
tional part which each group is to play: Federal government, 
state governments, local governments, the building indus- 
try, real estate, institutional and private investors, and last 
of course that forgotten man, the consumer of shelter. 

To the federal government belongs the responsibility for 
improving and adjusting the flow of credit toward desired 
ends. The federal government should put a premium on col- 
lective effort and see to it that advantageous terms are 
granted to those individual property owners. who join to- 
gether to utilize surplus labor, first, in planning for a better 
community and, second, in putting the plans into execution. 
The states must lend their aid to the removal of legalistic 
restrictions. The people themselves must understand the 
problem and be alert to act. With such cooperation we can- 
not fail to progress. For what we are seeking is a directing 
force which will make it possible to utilize the surplus hands 
of the nation to keep up neighborhood standards and to re- 
build our cities in a manner more fitting for modern living. 


A MAN CAN TALK IN HOMESTEAD 


(Continued from page 76) 


intelligently alert and watchful electorate. 


I heard a good deal of criticism, among representatives, of — 


the procedure for the adjustment of complaints. Foremen— 


have a tendency to make adverse decisions and the depart- | 


ment superintendent who is next in line of appeal backs up 


the foreman in order to preserve the latter’s status. It is only 


when they get the matter before the general superintendent, ~ 


the men told me, that they begin to get consideration. But 
all that takes time. 

A representative in one of the Steel Corporation mills re- 
cently put this matter before the management in the follow- 
ing words: ; 

“We do not appear to have the proper machinery to obtain 
favorable action on most complaints. They go through the 
various phases from the time they are presented to the fore- 
man involved until they arrive at the point where they are 
refused by the superintendent. The elapsed time may amount 
to 60 days, after which a grace period of 30 days may be 
given. In the event of a refusal at this point, we have at our 
disposal several steps which will take still more time while 
the result will remain the same.” 

On the matter of adjustment of grievances, the plans give 
the employes an opportunity for expression that they did not 
have previously. It is clear nevertheless that final decision on 
all such matters rests with the companies. The system of 
appeals is difficult enough in itselfi—long drawn out, slow, 
and calling for a persistent determined struggle with the 
executive immediately over the appellant. If a case ever does 
get to the president—and very few get that far—there is no 
possibility of appeal over his head without his consent. To 
be sure the plans provide for a possible reference to arbi- 
tration, but in no case does arbitration follow disagreement 
as a matter of course. The ¢ase “may” be referred to arbitra- 
tion by “mutual agreement.” In other words, there is no 
consent in advance to arbitration as there is in many trade 
union contracts. A decision has to be made in each case and 
the president is thus in a position to make his own word the 
last, if he wishes to do so. No cases have as yet gone to 
arbitration. 


ERHAPS the strongest feature of company union plans 

is that they promote the adjustment. of individual griev- 
ances. They do not, as a rule, make possible genuine collec- 
tive bargaining with respect to the more vital matters that 
are of general concern. This is particularly true in a vast 
industrial organization like United States Steel. Under the 
present company union set-up the representatives are wholly 
without power to negotiate regarding a general change in - 
wage rates. Such action in a single plant would upset the 
wage equilibrium throughout the company. No manager of 
a plant would be in a position to consider the matter. Under 
the rules the representatives might appeal to the president 
of the company but his power to act would be limited by the 
effect that his decision would have on the wage structure of 
the other subsidiary companies. It is obvious that bargaining 
over general wage levels could be carried on only with the 
officials of the Steel Corporation itself. To make that pos- 
sible, the employes would require an organization corpora- 
tion-wide in its scope. 

There is evidence, also, of failure at times to make effec- 
tive use of collective bargaining even where the plans as at 
present constituted would seem to make it a convenient ve- 
hicle for the promotion of mutual understanding. A con- 
troversy that arose over a clause that appears in all of the 
plans is a case in point. The clause reads: “The management 
of the works and the direction of the working forces, in- 
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cluding the right to hire, suspend and discharge for proper 
cause, or transfer, and the right to relieve employes from 
duty because of lack of work, or for other legitimate rea- 
sons, is vested exclusively in the management.” 

This reservation might seem to leave wide open the pos- 
sibility of discrimination against any employe whose con- 
duct, say in promoting a change in working conditions, 
should be displeasing to management. To one employe rep- 
resentative it seemed so serious a limitation as to nullify 
every other concession the plan contains. Speaking to man- 
agement, he said: 

“When our parent corporation was faced with the remote 
possibility of organization of its workers, it lost no time in 
securing the services of probably the best man our country 
had in personnel work. He drafted a plan which was so 
liberal as to evoke favorable comment from government 
officials. This plan contains one clause (Sec. 5, Par. 2) which 
completely nullifies all the liberality it holds forth. Plans of 
other corporations show a striking similarity to ours.” 

The convention of the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company representatives wanted this clause modified. They 
proposed a new paragraph reading, “The direction of the 
working forces and the right to suspend or discharge for 
proper cause, or transfer . . . shall be determined by mutual 
agreement of the management and the General Committee 
of employe representatives.” 

The company rejected this proposal as well as the one 
asking for a “neutral arbiter” for each plant. Their comment 
on both proposals was in these words: “Management is re- 
sponsible by law to the owners (stockholders) for the eff- 
cient operation of the plants. This responsibility cannot be 
evaded, and certainly it cannot be delegated to anyone not 
directly an agent of the management.” 

I had an amicable talk about this matter with a high ofh- 
cial of the company. He said the proposal was absurd. 
Would he have to send for the committee before he knew 
whether he could dismiss a man for insubordination? Some- 
times a man has to be fired instanter. Moreover, under the 
Procedure for Adjustments, the plan reads: “Any matter 
which in the opinion of any employe . . . requires adjust- 
ment... may be taken up .. .” So he thought the matter 
was covered. 

I told him that I could not see how there could be any 
objection to saying again, and in more specific language, 
what is already in the plan, if it is there, and especially if 
saying it again will make it clearer to the workers. The 
men’s demand might have been badly phrased, but the com- 
pany’s reply seemed to me equally so. I suggested that if they 
—employes and management—had had more experience in 
collective bargaining, they might have been able to work out 
an acceptable formula. The executive agreed that that might 
be so. 

That it is so is indicated beyond peradventure of a doubt 
by the fact that a strikingly similar clause appears in many 
trade union agreements. For example, agreements signed 
by the United Mine Workers contains a clause stating that 
“the right to hire and discharge, the management of the 
mines and the direction of the working forces are vested ex- 
clusively in the company and the United Mine Workers of 
America shall not abridge this right.” Immediately following 
this, however, provision is made for investigation of all cases 
where there is a claim of injustice. The company agrees to 
reinstate the worker, with pay for time lost, where injustice 
is revealed. Thus the procedure as well as the protection it 
affords is made perfectly clear. 

Trade unionism thus appears to have certain advantages 
over company unionism. Nevertheless the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers has not made 
much of a dent in the steel industry, so far, though organiz- 
ing work is going on. In a few independent plants the 
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Amalgamated claims a majority of the workers and is asking 
for recognition under the terms of the Wagner law. It has 
asked for an election to determine the matter at the plants of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Company, and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board considered that request in Pittsburgh on Jan- 
uary 7. 

Future developments with respect to organization in the 
steel industry will depend largely upon three things: the 
degree of statesmanship that the unions are able to muster, 
the attitude of the companies, and the trends within the 
company unions. 

I have been trying to indicate in this article that the atti- 
tude of some of the companies appears to be more liberal 
than it used to be. Men are not being discharged just now 
as a penalty for trying to reorganize the company unions, 
nor for joining trade unions. Even more surprising than that 
—though in line with it—I heard a rumor in Pittsburgh 
that the famous spy system of the Carnegie Steel Company 
had been abolished. This, I was told, was one of the first 
achievements of Benjamin Fairless after he took office last 
fall as president of the merged Carnegie and Illinois Steel 
Companies. This was exciting news, and when I got back 
to New York I asked Vice-President Arthur Young about it. 
Young, who is a friend of Benjamin Fairless, would neither 
affirm nor deny that there ever had been a spy system, but 
he told me that there “does not now exist any system of 
espionage of employes in any of the plants of the Steel 
Corporation.” 


HAT was welcome information and I interpreted it as 

meaning that what I had heard about the dismissal of the 
Carnegie spy contingent was true. Another hopeful fact is 
the presence of men within the Steel Corporation who detest 
spying. But it might be a mistake to assume too much as a 
result of these facts. I wish I knew that the secret files in the 
Carnegie offices had been thrown out, along with the spy 
system itself. If they are still intact it would not be difficult 
to start the machinery up again. Then, too, there is the mat- 
ter of spying outside the mills. I found that Steel Corpora- 
tion othcials knew, within a day or two, exactly what men 
I had talked with in Gary. One of the officials also told me 
how many men had attended the last meeting of the inde- 
pendent union in South Chicago, and how many were at the 
meeting before that. At present the unions do not constitute 
a serious threat to the supremacy of management. It might 
be more difficult for the steel companies to be tolerant if the 
unions were manifesting some real capacity in organizing 
_ the workers. In that case, could we be sure that the old hos- 
tile practices would not be revived, especially if the Wagner 
law were to be declared unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court? 

There are two opposite trends in the company unions, 
either of which if developed logically, might create an ob- 
stacle too high for the trade unions to surmount. One pos- 
sibility is that the company unions may become genuine 
agencies for collective bargaining. The recent action taken 
by the employe representatives in Gary, South Chicago, and 
in the plants of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
indicate the existence of a desire that they should develop 
in that direction. The acquiescent attitude of some company 
ofhcials suggests that they may do so. 

The other possibility is that the companies may, by con- 
cessions here and there, and by relieving the workers of the 
responsibility of maintaining their own organization, weaken 
their sense of independence. It is interesting to note that 
there is evidence of the latter tendency even among some of 
those who have recently shown so much independence. The 
representatives of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany sought the consent of their employer to their holding 
a convention, a thing which obviously was nobody’s business 
but their own, and gladly accepted. the company’s offer to 


pay for it. Representatives in other plants, desiring to form 
a company-wide organization have asked permission to take 
the initial steps, and because they did not get it have let 
nearly two years go by without action. When I asked them 


why they did not do independently what they have so clear — 


a right to do, they admitted that they wanted the company 
to pay the expenses. It is possible that these workers might 
become content with benefits graciously bestowed instead of 
relying upon bargaining strength to obtain them as rights. 

Whatever the ultimate turn of affairs it would be hard to 
overemphasize the importance of what is now taking place 
in the steel industry. But these events must be measured 
against other deeply significant issues of no recent origin. 
One of these is suggested by the answer given by the officials 
of the American Sheet and Tin Plate Company to the re- 
quest of their employes for a larger share in the making of 
decisions. “Management,” they said, “is responsible by law 
to the owners.” True enough. A large element in the present 
unrest and the struggle which it portends is to be found in 
the insufficiency of that answer. 


TORCHBEARERS?AMID THE MURK 
(Continued from page 112) 


tion that they, and they alone, are chosen to fulfil a mission 
and all others among the billion-and-a-half of human beings 
must and shall learn from and be subject to them. 

Out of that fiasco comes in Hoare’s place the youngest 
British foreign minister in near a century—39-year-old Cap- 
tain Robert Anthony Eden, Oxford honors man in Oriental 
languages and widely traveled; having fought through the 
war in his own proper flesh he is aware of the time-o’day in 
the world; believer in and forthright fighter for the new 
standards. Hitherto parliamentary private secretary in the 
foreign office and as British representative in League of 
Nations matters he was subordinate to Hoare but loathed 
his compulsory share in the Hoare-Laval business and was 
near open rebellion. The League of Nations gets a new and 
really loyal British support in him, of whom Jan Christian 
Smuts of South Africa, one of the chief originators of the 
League, wrote lately, “one cannot help feeling proud of 
Eden and the stand he has made on behalf of the collective 
system and of legality in international affairs.” 

Another reassuring event buttressing democracy and in- 
ternational decency is the election of gallant little Edouard 
BeneS as President of Czechoslovakia, succeeding its grand 
old man, Thomas Garigue Masaryk, whom only old age 
could conquer. Bene’ has been Masaryk’s right arm. Since 
the formation of that redoubtable little republic out of the 
Bohemian-Moravian-Slovak-Silesian-Ruthenian hunks of old 
Austria-Hungary and edges of Germany (all preponderantly 
Czech), Bene’ as foreign minister has sat vigilant at that 
ancient bridgehead between West and East, devoted to the 
League not only by deep faith in its principles and pur- 
poses but even more by knowledge that the life of his ever 
embattled country hangs upon its existence and its fidelity. 
Masaryk’s own choice as his successor, he continues con 
amore the faith and tradition of Masaryk, with whom and 
like whom he risked life and all dear things to emancipate 
his country. Democracy has no more deeply loyal servant: 

Our own country furnishes an outstanding figure in the 
galaxy of torchbearers. James Grover McDonald, Scotch- 
German of descent but American to his toes, virtually maker 
of the Foreign Policy Association, fighter @ outrance for fair 
play and truth-telling and human rights, profoundly ac- 
quainted by long world-compassing travel with international 
affairs and relationships, resigned at the end of the year his 
heart-breaking job as High Commissioner for the League of 
Nations in behalf of the refugees from the unconscionable 
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barbarities of Nazi Germany. He has done his best and kept 
his mouth shut until now. In resigning he sends forth a blast 
of indignation and appeal to the conscience of mankind 
which must stir a heart of leather. His concluding report and 
declaration that the intolerable situation has become a world 
problem puts Hitlerism more than ever “on the spot” before 
the world. It affords opportune lurid background for judg- 
ment of the new proposals coldly put forth by Germany it- 
self, to spew out and exile practically its entire “‘non-Aryan” 
population which already it has done its best to outlaw and 
reduce to beggary. It is the logical ultimate of the Nazi's 
false and hideous racial doctrine; of a piece in cruelty with 
but even less justifiable because less plausible than was the 
destruction of the great Kulak class in Soviet Russia. Me- 
Donald holds the League of Nations to the new standards, 
presenting to it the toughest social problem of its existence. 


ND now, about the time of this publication, comes to 
A New York in a long itinerary of lectures, a man from 
Japan of all places, to remind us of Christianity! Toyohiko 
Kagawa by name, prophet from the slums of Kobe, and 
holding in the hearts of his own people at home and all over 
the world a place very like that which Gandhi holds in In- 
dia. He comes bearing that old, old torch whose light and 
flame have illumined and fired mankind for more than 
twenty centuries. A mystic, he made The Imitation of Christ 
by Thomas 4 Kempis a best-seller in Japan, and has written 
a book* very like it which is now translated into English. 
Space lacks for even a sketch of his extraordinary career; a 
brief and telling one is included in his volume of heart- 
searching poems wrung by his harrowing childhood and 
Christ-like labors among the wretched of Japant. It portrays 
a man whose every thought and action remind one of the 
Nazarene “about his father’s business” among the afflicted. 
In those slums he acquired the eye disease (trachoma) which 
the immigration authorities at San Francisco made their 
excuse—promptly abrogated by President Roosevelt—for 
detaining at the outset of his tour this propagandist of the 
most revolutionary message the world has ever heard. A 
message before whose implications in the lives of folk dicta- 
tors are helpless. “Our work,” says Kagawa, “is to recon- 
struct society on the basis of a love that loves others as well 
as itself, and leaves no place for either Leninism or Fascism.” 
His religion is no exclusive, cloistered thing; with astound- 
ingly prolific pen—fifty books, poems, fiction, autobiography 
—and ringing voice he attacks social and economic evils at 
their root, and clamors for constructive measures including 
cooperative organization of the tenant farmers and the un- 

*derprivileged of the cities. At first arresting him as a dan- 
gerous radical, the Japanese government now capitalizes his 
tremendous influence, seeks his cooperation, and he now 
bears its commission to investigate while here the medical 
cooperatives and systems of health insurance. He has been in 
America before; studied two years (1917-18) at Princeton 
Seminary. The Christian Century (Chicago) describes him 
as “the one Oriental who is actually succeeding in making 
the tide of Christian thought flow back across the Pacific.” 

There is another Japan, another China, another Germany, 
another Italy, and so on everywhere, where amid whatever 
murk of oppression or of cowardice burn in the hearts of 
men the fires of liberty and the passion for fellowship. 
Throughout all history, and back of its Beyond, they have 
burned despite all efforts of tyranny to quench them. Always 
there are torchbearers, and as Plato said, “those having 
torches will pass them on to others.” 

* MEDITATIONS ON THE CROSS, by Toyohiko Kagawa. Trans- 


lated by Helen F. Topping and Marion R. Draper. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark & Co. 1935. 211 pp. $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


+ SONGS FROM THE SLUMS, by Toyohiko Kagawa. Interpreta- 
tions by Lois J. Erickson, introduction by Sherwood Eddy, illustra- 


tions by Julian Brazelton. Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury Press. 1935. 
96 pp. $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


You may be aware in a general way, of the con- 
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WHY NOT DO WITHOUT CLINICS ? 


(Continued from page 85) 


them, whom in kindliness they have to treat anyway; and 
it is less of a burden and more efficient to do this in the 
clinic or a hospital which supplies nurses and keeps records 
and has X-ray and laboratory at hand. No one knew at that 
time where the money could be obtained to pay the doctors 
if such clinic staffs are to be salaried. County relief funds, 
the Community Chest, and the hospitals were invariably 
mentioned by persons not associated therewith. Those who 
had the responsibility for the budgets of these organizations 
looked as blank as Harpo Marx when the question of a new 
item was raised and turned out their pockets, metaphorically 
speaking, to show how empty they are. 


N the mind of the committee of the county medical so- 
ciety, expense has been the only difficulty of the clinic-less 

period. They believe, they told me, that both doctors and 
patients have been better satisfied. Some other doctors dis- 
sented, for reasons given later. No one has a clear idea how 
the general run of patients felt about it. Last spring the 
Case Work Committee of the Montgomery County Family 
Welfare Association sent out a postcard questionnaire, fol- 
lowed up by home visits, to 220 families who formerly had 
attended clinics at the two hospitals, asking how they were 
obtaining medical service and where; and whether or not 
they were satisfied with the change. Replies, including 176 
families, indicated that 29 percent had no opinion one way 
or the other, 33 percent were satisfied with the change, and 
38 percent were not. Some said they would rather go with- 
out medical care than go through the present red tape. 
Others said they were paying their doctors a little; and 
others, that they were getting medical care on credit. This 
sample is small and includes people who have had no ex- 
perience with illness since the clinics’ closing on which to 
base opinions. Individual opinions differ sharply. 

Doctors, social workers and visiting nurses united in say- 
ing that they did not believe that people who had asked for 
medical care had failed to get it. Social workers and nurses 
spoke enthusiastically of the unpaid service given by physi- 
cians to patients who were impoverished but not eligible 
for relief. They felt a greater anxiety about this group than 
about those. who were on the relief rolls. The latter knew 
that when they called a doctor that he could be paid. Both 
_ the social workers and some of the doctors feel that it is 
likely that people in the border line group have gone with- 
out needed care, except for emergencies, rather than incur 
obligations which they knew they could not meet. There 
are no figures to show whether or not this has been the case. 
If it has, the lack probably would be of a kind not visible 
in records of vital statistics and social agencies for some time 
to come—it would show itself later, for example, in the out- 
come of neglected chronic illness or the too long postpone- 
ment of operations. Public health records and estimates for 
1935 indicate large increases over 1934 in reported cases and 
deaths from both tuberculosis and diphtheria. To under- 
stand the cause for these increases, however, would require 
detailed study. On the other hand, lack of clinics very likely 
has been responsible for the decline in the reporting of cases 
of syphilis: In 1933, 594 cases were reported; in 1934, 295; 
while for 1935, the estimate is 95 cases and 23 deaths. -The 
deaths are almost precisely the number recorded in 1932, 
when 634 cases were reported to the health department. Ob- 
viously the city’s effort to control this serious communicable 
disease has been hampered by failure in reporting. 

Available hospital records seem to show that there has 
been a change both in the amount and types of care given 
by the Dayton hospitals to non-paying patients since the 
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clinics were closed. Days of free hospital care recorded by 7 
the Community Chest dropped from an aggregate 118,670 in © 


1933 to 104,269 in 1934. The first eleven months of 1935 


show a further drop, with a monthly average of 8131 free ~ 
days’ care in contrast to 8772 in 1934. Comparison of the © 
annual reports of the Miami Valley Hospital for 1933 and © 


1934 show that the number of patients cared for in the 
public ward service dropped from 4226 to 2839; operations 
in the public services from 1930 to 1249; births from 647 


to 330. The difference between the two years could hardly ~ 
have been due to the state of Dayton’s health in general, — 


for the hospital’s private rooms showed a large increase in 
numbers of patients, of operations and of births. One physi- 
cian said outright that he did not believe that a busy family 


physician, working without access to the more elaborate — 


diagnostic equipment of the clinic, was as quick to detect 
the patients’ needs as the clinic staff and internes had been. 
Another physician said, to the contrary, that the clinics had 
been run too largely for the benefit of the internes, who 
were interested in poking around and trying to discover 
every last thing they could do for a patient. Unless the 
hospital was providing an undue number of operations for 
the poor in 1933—which hardly seems likely at a time when 
staff and space were so heavily overburdened—it is hard to 
explain the drop the next year unless the family physicians 
were failing to recognize conditions formerly recommended 
for operation by the hospital staff (who include the city’s 
foremost specialists) or unless they were advising postpone- 
ment. 

The drop in the number of births in the public hospital 
service is not to be explained by a decline in the city’s birth- 
rate, which rose slightly in 1934. One social worker said, 
“I’m a bit confused. For years the doctors have been urging 
us to get our clients to go to the hospitals for confinements; 
now they tell us that normal cases are better off at home.” 
Apart from medical care, it is a wholly different thing for 
a woman to be in a hospital for the ten days after her baby 
is born than in the kind of a home to which hard times have 
reduced families who are eligible for the public services. 
The fact that the number of births in the private obstetrical 
service of the hospital increased by 30 percent the same year 
that “public births” dropped 48 percent, seems to show that 
doctors were not advising against hospitals for obstetrics in 
paying cases. “Other things being equal,” one doctor said, 
“most medical men would prefer to have a patient in the 
hospital for confinement, for her sake and for theirs. But in 
hard times if relief will pay a man $20 for taking care of 
his patient at home, while he won’t get a cent if she goes 
to the hospital, it’s almost too much to expect him to send 
her there unless he thinks she’s going to have a bad time.” 
Persons associated with the hospitals recounted the difficul- 
ties which occurred when low income patients were hurried 
into the wards for confinement or for surgical service with- 
out having had the tests or other diagnostic aids that they 
would have received had they been examined previously 
in the clinics. 


A RuS physicians said they believed that the closing of the 
clinics had seriously affected the value of the hospital for 
the training of internes—a regularly accepted part of a good 
professional education—since the internes no longer come 
in contact with many stages or kinds of illness which they 
will meet in private practice. On the other hand, another 
physician said that he believed that the present intensive 
study of fewer patients was as valuable to the internes as 
the more extensive experience formerly provided by the 
clinics. 

As this issue of Survey Graphic goes to the printer, the 
County Commissioners are carrying on negotiations with 
the hospitals for the re-opening of the clinics with clinic 
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staffs employed and paid by the hospitals. The hospitals in 
turn would be reimbursed out of tax funds obtained through 
a recently authorized one mill levy for care of the sick in 
hospitals. By the time this page is read, clinics very likely 
will be running in Dayton again. 


The Questions Raised 


CENCE in the year and a half that Dayton was 
wholly without clinics raises points and questions of 
importance to the discussions of the distribution of medical 
service that are going on in many communities and are 
being debated by highschools throughout the country this 
winter. 

In Dayton doctors have found it acceptable to receive their 
payment from a source other than their patients. Members 
of the Public Relations Committee said that they believe 
that this divorce of service and payment has not resulted in 
lessened interest on the part of the physicians or lowered 
standards of care. Such a finding counters the charge that 
often has been made by opponents of annual payment plans 
or other organized forms of medical service that it is essen- 
tial to maintain a direct financial relationship between the 
individual doctor and individual patient. The present pro- 
posal for salaried clinic staffs, with which the medical society 
is in sympathy, is one which long has been advocated by 
students of clinic services outside the profession in the inter- 
ests not only of the doctors but also of regularity and quality 
of clinic service. 

As public payment on behalf of the unemployed was 
worked out in Dayton during the emergency, it put a pre- 
mium on the practice of medicine outside the hospital. It 
penalized the physician who followed the long scientific 
trend toward use of hospitals for the more complicated 
forms of diagnosis and care. The result at least raises the 
question as to whether or not it tended to give to the poor 
a form of medical service different from that obtained by 
the well-to-do. It has been a long cherished and valiantly 
upheld ideal of the medical profession to give the same 
grade of medical service to all, regardless of their ability to 
pay. The moral, if one there be, would seem to be that 
public support should envisage a coordinated service in 
which choice of a patient’s care is determined wholly by his 
medical needs, uninfluenced by financial considerations. 

Dayton’s return to clinics seems to show not that the 
doctors did not like the form of “state medicine” which 
existed under the relief set-up, but that that form cost more 
than the community could or would bear when federal sup- 
plements were withdrawn. Under that relief plan, the public 
money available for the care of the sick poor was divided 
among many doctors on an individual fee basis. If public 
funds are used to pay clinic staffs, it seems likely that they 
will go to a smaller number of physicians chosen for that 
service by the hospitals. In other words, they will go to 
sustain a form of group medical service rather than indi- 
vidual practice. The case against The Dayton Clinic regis- 
tered the protest of the city’s physicians against group medi- 
cal service for the well-to-do. It is the kind of protest that 
has been common in medical circles against public payments 
or patients’ payments to salaried physicians or to organized 
groups of physicians. [See The Case of the Ross-Loos Clinic, 
Survey Graphic, June 1935.] Will group practice for the 
poor, supported by public funds, also be considered “unfair 
competition” by individual doctors who do not share in it? 
Should the public be asked to pay an added cost to preserve 
“fair” competition among themselves as doctors see it? Or 
to preserve competition of individual practitioners at sacrifice 
of the coordination of medical service through clinics, hospi- 
tals and health departments toward which medical science 
itself has been working for a quarter century and more? 


SCOOPS THE PRESS! 


Months before your newspapers and magazines get an 
inkling of what the real news in Germany is... . 

News, the real news, from the depths of Under- 
ground Germany, from within the Nazi party, from the 
insurgent Protestant and Catholic groups. . . 

News suppressed by the Hitler Censor; 
American press is unable to get 


IN THE BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
RELIEF ASSOCIATION. The I. R. A. BULLETIN 
sweeps the field in the latest, most authentic news dis- 
patches from Germany. What is happening in the 
factories, churches, and concentration camps? The 
I. R. A. BULLETIN answers these questions with first 
hand reports. 


AUTHORITIES ACCLAIM 
BULLETIN: 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, I. R. A. Chairman: 

“The I. R. A. BULLETIN is the most authentic and 
interesting vehicle of information on conditions in 
Germany. It has given me more enlightenment than any 
other publication in the field.” 


Oswald Garrison Villard: 


“I have found the I. R. A. BULLETIN brings me 
facts and valuable material that I cannot get anywhere 
else. I hope that you will be able not only to continue, 
but to enlarge it.” 


News the 


Upton Sinclair: 

“I am deeply interested in your efforts to get the 
truth about the destruction of liberty in fascist nations to 
the people of America. I wish you success in circulating 
your excellent publication.” 


Prof. Morris R. Cohen: 


“The I. R. A. BULLETIN has systematically avoided 
sensationalism, and yet has served to make the situation 
vivid to those of us who are living here in safety and are 
inclined to forget the terrible suffering of those who 
have been uprooted from their useful lives by the newest 
wave of barbarism.” 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes: 

“The monthly BULLETIN published by the Inter- 
national Relief Association is indispensable to any one 
who would keep in touch with events in Germany. Its 
reading is a public duty as well as a private privilege.” 


WHAT IS THE I. R. A.? 


The International Relief Association, an international 
organization, has as its purpose the securing of financial 
and other aid for the victims of Fascism, within and 
without Germany, regardless of their religious and 
political beliefs. To facilitate this work and disseminate 
the real facts about Fascism, the American Committee 
issues The I. R. A. Monthly BULLETIN. 


The subscription rate is only $1.50 per year 
ee 
FREDA KIRCHWEY, Treasurer . —- 

American Committee, International Relief Association, 
Room 310, 20 Vesey Street, New York, New York 
SUBSCRIPTION: $1.50. 


CONTRIBUTION: 


All surplus above the actual cost of issue of the BULLETIN 
is added to the relief fund. 
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LECTURERS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 

ERNST TOLLER 

BRUCE LOCKHART 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
MAJ.-GEN. PAUL MALONE 
COL. W. STEWART-RODDIE 
JOHN T. FLYNN 

FRANK BOHN 

DOROTHY THOMPSON 
FULTON OURSLER 
NATHANIEL PEFFER 


Exclusive Management 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


VIAJES A MEXICO 


SEY for those who want to visit 


¥ The Mexico Not in Guide Books 


- Trips the year around 


A P 
ECOMMITTEE ON CULTURAL 10 
e¢ WITH LATIN AMERICAS ° 
289 Fourth Ave. New York. | 


Helpful and Encouraging New Book 


FOR STUTTERERS 


By Smiley Blanton, M.D. and Margaret Gray Blanton, 
authors of ‘“‘Speech Training for Children’? and ‘Child 
Guidance.” 


The first book to apply proven principles of medical 
psychology to point the way to recovery of normal speech. 
Written in simple, easily understandable terms, with 
many case histories, this volume will inspire new hope and 
confidence in  stutterers, and in physicians, nurses, 
educators and parents who have found no satisfactory 
way to bring about recovery. $2.00 


At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


The SAFE 
PERIOD 


se pects 


Birth Control 
SEND ONLY 10c 


For valuable book, “The Safe Period: The Natural Method 
of Birth Control,” by Dr. W. J. Robinson, world-famous 
authority. Gives facts and definite information in clear sim- 
ple language. Order at once while supply lasts at only 10c. 


EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. P94, 317 E. 34th St., New York City 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St.. New York 


| Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
| 


Address 


Traveler's Notebook 


HIS summer, for the sixteenth consecutive year, a 


| group of educators, editors, ministers and men in pub- 


lic life will make a first hand study of the situation in 
Europe as members of the American Seminar, under the 


leadership of Sherwood Eddy. Membership is restricted to — 
those who are able to make a penetrating study and to use © 


their experience widely in public speaking and writing upon 


their return home. In London Lord Astor, Sir William Bev- % 


eridge of the London School of Economics and J. J. Mallon 
of Toynbee Hall will arrange their program and provide an 


opportunity to meet many national leaders. From London © 
the Seminar proceeds to Paris, thence to Geneva, finally to © 
Russia. The Open Road, Inc., is in charge of the travel ar- ~ 
rangements, but all inquiries relative to the Seminar should ~ 


be sent to Sherwood Eddy. The party sails from New York 


June 24 aboard the Queen Mary. Cost depends upon the 
desire for comfort or economy. First class round trip comes 
to about $900; traveling third class and stopping at more ~ 


modest hotels, around $600. 


Experienced in the administration of group travel at low ~ 
cost, The Open Road, Inc., “diminishes the economic dis- ~ 
tance which has in the past separated American students © 
and European students.” A group which it is jointly spon- © 
soring with the National Student Federation of America un- 7 
der the direction of Joseph Cadden, will leave New York © 


July 11, get back September 15, take in the Students’ Con- 
gress at Helsingfors and the first World Congress of Youth 
at Geneva. Rate, $562, including several weeks in Russia. 


Among the special interest tours to be conducted by the © 


Pocono Study Tours and the American Peoples College in 


Europe is one on The Psychology of Social Change, visit- ~ 


ing nine countries, with the program including the Psychol- 
ogy conference in Madrid; and one on Study of Youth 
Movements in England, Russia, France and Denmark, with 
the Danish program arranged by Ruth Bryan Owen, US 
Ambassador. 

The Bureau of University Travel, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has arranged “special subjects” summer tours including 
Architecture; Resident Study in Foreign Universities; Rus- 
sia; and Oriental and South American itineraries. The prices 
are low, with their deferred payment plan available to those 
who are regularly employed. 

William M. Barber of Babson Park, Mass., announces a 
convenient deferred payment plan similar to that of the 
Cunard-White-Star Morris Plan Bank financing. Especially 
convenient for teachers, the Morris Plan often allows pay- 
ments for a summer trip to begin in October. The charge for 
financing a $500 trip is a little over $30, spread over eleven 
months, with a slight charge for life insurance added in 
some cases. 


NTOURIST reminds us that the hospitality of the 

USSR will not be confined to astronomers alone when, 
on June 19, Russia offers the best visibility of the total 
eclipse of the sun. . . . American Express says that the So- 
viet Elstree, cinema city in the semi-tropical south, is sched- 
uled to start construction, aiming at a capacity to produce 
700 films a year. . . . American Export Lines call attention 
to the oriental fair to open in Damascus, the world’s oldest 
living city, in May; the famous Palestine exhibition of arts 
and crafts which attracted so much attention in London in 
1933 will be shown in a special building. . . . The French 
Line explains that the $125 bonus recently announced as a 
special grant to members of their American organization 
achieving parenthood was not an effort to increase the birth- 
rate but to give expectant parents among the personnel the 
peace of mind which comes from knowing that at least part 
of a “blessed event” is underwritten. . . . 
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ALWAYS WITH US 


(Continued from page 110) 


and preoccupation with politics, economy or personal affairs 
on the part of local officials, the relief applicant is given no 
counsel in meeting his situation, not even an opportunity to 
“talk things out.” The field representative of the Public 
Welfare Association tells of one anxious, overburdened 
mother in a Pennsylvania mine town whom she found 
“quite overwhelmed by her difficulties,” and who had “no- 
where to turn for friendly advice” after she was classed as 
unemployable and consigned to the poor law officials. In 
Indiana, Miss Dunn felt that, under the governor’s com- 
mission: 

“In addition to the raising of the standard of relief . . . the 
client derived a great benefit from being able to discuss his 
problems with a more or less understanding person, and was 
treated on a different basis from the usual one adopted by 
the Township Trustees.” 

This difference in attitude accounts in part for the ex- 
treme unwillingness of the aged and handicapped in many 
communities to accept the classification “unemployable,” 
even when they know themselves unable to work. Other 
factors are the humiliation of “proving pauperism,” insisted 
on in some communities, and the insistence by some officials 
that almshouse care should be substituted for support of the 
unemployable in their own homes because it is “cheaper 
and less trouble.” One Pennsylvania relief official stated that 
his poor district “did not anticipate a ‘depression’ or we 
would have built a larger almshouse.” 

In New Hampshire the constitution adds disfranchisement 
to the other humiliations of a “pauper.” In some localities 
the law is carried out to the letter; in others, relief clients in 
general are not disfranchised but their votes are likely to be 
challenged if their political views are known to vary from 
the prevailing local sentiment. 


PECIAL community problems frequently add to the dit- 

ficulties of the unemployable. In Alabama, standards of 
relief, as of living, are low, and available public funds are 
very meager. In some communities, a family allowance of 
two or three dollars a month is considered adequate or at 
least “the best we can do.” While the study revealed little, 
if any, evidence of racial discrimination, it did show a higher 
rate of dependency among Negroes than whites, a general 
conviction that Negroes “can do on less” than white people. 
There is also a tradition of paternalism; it is taken for grant- 
ed in the neighborhood that certain families will “look after 
their Negroes,” colored people who have for years or for 
generations lived on the land and worked in the fields or 
the home of the plantation owner. The community is slow 
to accept any share of responsibility in such cases, even 
where the family tradition has broken down, or family re- 
sources have shrunk. 

The proportion of unemployables is increased in certain 
Alabama counties by the prevalence of malaria and diseases 
which result from a low living standard—pellagra, tuber- 
culosis, hookworm. Large families are usual among both 
“poor whites” and Negroes. The education level is not high, 
and the proportion of skilled workers is smaller than in 
some other sections of the country. This has meant a rela- 
tively large group which even in “good times” could not 
earn enough to make provision for emergencies or for old 
age. 

Similarly in New Hampshire the large proportion of 
French Canadians complicates the relief situation. With very 
large families and a heavy incidence of tuberculosis and 
venereal disease, 50 to 60 percent of the residents of some 
communities are on relief. (Continued on page 126) 


Mrs. Zabriski wants 
two new feet 


Her feet are tired! Her feet hurt! 


There’s washing to do. The floor needs scrub- 
bing. But Mrs. Zabriski is too weary to care. She 
can’t do more, she says —unless she gets new feet. 

That's impossible. Yet a little new help might 
go along way towards getting more work done— 
with less wear-and-tear on Mrs. Zabriski. And, 
as far as washing tasks go, Fels-Naptha Soap 
can give that new help. The extra help of richer, 
golden soap and lots of naptha to speed out dirt, 


even in cool water! 
Write Fels & Co., Phila.. Pa. for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha mentioning Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


ee SE SSE 


COMPLETE MANUSCRIPT PLACEMENT 


Service. Novels, Stories, Books placed, criticized, 
edited, revised. New authors invited. Professional 
assistance in placement and publication of fiction, 


non-fiction. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Laurence Roberts, Literary Agent 


47 West 42nd Street New York 


TAXATION! 


A formula to protect capital, promote progress. 50c prepaid. 


SAMUEL F. PARKER 


3401 8th Street Riverside, Calif. 


INSTITUTIONAL BUYING SERVICE 


‘LET US DO YOUR SHOPPING 


A BUYING SERVICE especially organized to 
serve PHILANTHROPIC INSTITUTIONS. 


Our aim is to save you MONEY, TIME, and 
LABOR. 


Let us quote you our low prices. 
Write or telephone for a representative to call. 


“Good Service—Excellent Prices.” 


LEWIS S. MORGANSTERN 
1261 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
MUrray Hill 4-9448 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Aid for Travelers 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


National Conference 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAVELERS 
AID and TRANSIENT SERVICE—1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. Stevens, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of 
member Societies in extending chain of 
service points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by Societies supplemented 
by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


COMME NITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


cC.— 
155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Vice-President, 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 
national organization for research and field 
service, Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dios, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Graduate Service 


THE NATIONAL COLLEGIAL SOCIETY—159 
North State St., Chicago, Ill._—Interested in 
placement and service in behalf of graduates 
of the recognized colleges and universities. 
Publishes THESIS GUIDE, listing graduate 
theses. Copy 25c. 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 


TION—50 W. 60 Street, New York. Advises 
in organizing social hygiene activities; aids 
health and medical authorities in the cam- 
paign against syphilis and gonorrhea; com- 
bats prostitution and sex delinquency; pro- 
motes sex knowledge as important in individ- 
ual and family life and welfare. Membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene ; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 


HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Lewis H. Carris, 
Managing Director; Mrs. Winifred Hatha- 
way and Mrs. Eleanor Brown Merrill, Asso- 
ciate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50th Street, New York. 
Studies scientific advance in medical and ped- 
agogical knowledge and disseminates practi- 
cal information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, slides, films, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects avail- 
able on request. ‘“Sight-Saving Review,’’ 
quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 


BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 


Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and gir! and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 


NATIONAL 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 


Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- - 


lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 24-30, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 


ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 


—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry coooperatively. 
President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 
Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 
Country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 


vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 


ALWAYS WITH US 
(Continued from page 125) 


In the coal counties of Pennsylvania, the mining and quar- 
rying areas of Indiana, years of unemployment and under- 
employment have lowered the living standard, increased the 
amount and severity of illness and left wage earners without 
resources for their old age. Further, the accident hazards of 
such industries as mining and quarrying mean a dispropor- 
tionately large group of widows, orphans and cripples de- 
pendent on the community. 

Like so many of the difficulties of the years since 1929, the 
unemployables and our inadequate means of caring for 
them are not a new problem. Except in scattered instances, 
we have never attempted to separate emergency unemploy- 
ment from dependency due to causes which will not be 
cured by an “upturn” however satisfactory. If the states 
pass the necessary legislation, the Social Security Act will 


happy play and recreation. 


Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


eventually mean more adequate protection for the aged, for 
dependent children, for the blind [see page 77 of this 
issue]. Present federal relief policies are now forcing local 
communities to take stock of their continuing unemploy- 
ment problem and their resources for meeting it. To those 
who see community responsibility in broader terms than 
playing politics or saving expenses, the results of any realis- 
tic study of the situation are disquieting. For on one side is 
the picture of old, sick, burdened, helpless people without 
present resources or hope for the future. On the other side, 
one sees all too often a total lack of intelligent planning, 
archaic laws and agencies, inadequate resources, confusion, 
petty politics, buck passing. The federal government has 
washed its hands of relief clients too old, too young, too 
handicapped to work. The local communities are unprepared 
to carry those who lack resources of their own. And the price 
is being paid this winter in the insecurity of old people, sick 
people, needy children, in hunger, cold, fear, humiliation 
among the “unemployables” of your town and mine. 


Sight ieee. 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders, Discounts: 5% 
on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-profit making. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER —training and ex- 
perience; desires position in hospital social 
service and credit or family case work. 
7385 Survey. 


MAN AND WIFE seek joint direction of first 
class settlement or children’s institution. 
Proven co-workers, cultural background and 
wide contacts. Capable business and 
personnel managers. Experienced settlement 
workers, camp directors, teaching, dietetics, 
music, crafts, child study, group work, leader 
training. 7336 Survey. 

ee ee ee ee eee 

English gentlewoman, middle-aged, desires execu- 
tive position in New York City. 7337 Survey. 


Drop a Line . 
to the 
HeL_ep WANTED COLUMNS 


of 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


when in need of workers 


a year. 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LetreR CoMPpANY 


INCORPORATED 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


fat eps ee 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd Street New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
11 East 44th Street NEW YORK 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializin 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches prepared. 

Prompt scholarly service based on extensive 

research facilities and experience. Author's 

Research Bureau, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
- York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, 
anxious, needing help in meeting perplexing 
personal problems, a retired physician offers 
friendly counsel for those who desire it. No 
fees. 7299 Survey. 


UF Rates: 75¢ per line for 4 insertions APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 

MIDMONTHLY i urged by the Advertising Department to 

The American Journal of Nursing shows the part send copies of letters of references rather 

than originals, as there-is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


THE TROUBLED CRYSTAL OF THOMAS MANN 


(Continued from page 99) 


call to young Germans was to take the outer ideas in, to 
struggle and live with them, to become stronger—at once 
more European and more free. 

Looking back, in the speech that he gave when he re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize in 1930, he traced how he himself 
had wrestled with the claims upon him from his own in- 
heritance and experiences. It was not for naught that at the 
height of his career he has been thought the most essential 
German of his day. All these counter forces had churned 
in him. He told of the wish in himself to go back to Mother 
Earth—to flee from life; and on the other hand, from his 
father’s side, the charge upon him to face life and live up 
to its duties. 

From his youth on Thomas Mann had in truth thrown 
himself utterly into his intellectual work; striving to cut out 


_anything emotional. He had forbidden himself the music he 


loved because he knew how dangerous it would be for his 
work. It was only after he had become successful that he 
began to allow such things to enter into his life. Now he 
indulged in music, loved his garden, tells us how he came 
to learn the beauty of the earth; feeling at the same time 
that this was a weakening, marking his harvest years. It was 
at this moment that a new experience came to him as un- 
settling to some of his ideas as to his life—the birth of his 
fifth child, and his absorbing love for her. This brings us to 
his own family and its relationship to his recent work. 
Thomas Mann had married very early. His wife was of 


Jewish descent. As very young parents they had had four 
children and these were in themselves more packed with 
problems than he and his sisters and brother had been. They 
were more mixed still, having in them the inheritance also 
of their gifted mother. They had nothing to compare with 
his own quiet childhood in the nursery at Lubeck. Their 
youth was cast at a time when new and neurotic ideas had 
come into the German home. Thomas Mann felt he could 
not fulfill his duty as a father as he should; he was not as 
yet ready with his own life problems. To live with the prob- 
lems of his children would have taken all his strength and 
left none for his task; so he left the children outside the 
inner circle of his life, feeling strongly that this was not right 
but that in a way he had to do it. 

It was his fifth child that broke through into that inner 
circle. For the first time he comprehended how fatherhood 
can bind a man to his forefathers and to those that follow. 
“For what end,” he asked, “does man furnish this link in 
the chain?” This question came to him as he studied the 


- face of his baby girl and found in it traits of his own father 


and mother and the Jewish traits of his wife. He was deeply 
troubled that, in the passionate love that sprang up in him 
for this delicate child, he gave what he had kept from his 
older children, and never gave to a sixth child, a strong boy, 
born later. He felt that in this there was something sinful, 
something dangerous, too, for it took his mind away from the 
daily struggle to decide what was right in the political ideas 
with which he had to live. 

Again a chance came to him from the outside. A young 
painter brought him a set of drawings and asked him to 
introduce them to the public as he had introduced the 
work of many of the young artists and writers of Germany. 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
Address: THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 


MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college 
of approved standing is required for admission. A few scholar- 
ships available for students with advanced qualifications. 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Something New — — — 


Noiseless Typing made available 
to all business. 


THE REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small type- 
writer, light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. 
Capable of the highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, 
manifolding or cutting of stencils—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 
MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone: ALgonquin 4-7490 
When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


Special discounts to social organizations and teachers 


These drawings illustrated the biblical story of Joseph. 
Thomas Mann had long since shut religion, like-music, out 
of his life. The request prompted him to go home and take 
down the old family bible of his Lubeck forebears. Starting 
to reread the chapters of Genesis on which the pictures were 
based, he felt a strange shock; this story was his story. Here 
was Jacob with his family of healthy and strong children 
and the last but one was most loved by the father. This was 
Joseph, born of the younger, less fruitful, but most beloved 
of two sisters. 

While all through the ancient Hebrew record much is 
made of the first born, Thomas Mann perceived the re- 
currence of something else—there was often a younger child, 
weaker, more gifted, who was especially blessed and suffered 
thereby. In the first family of all we have Cain and Abel 
and it was Abel, favored of God, who was killed by the 
older, stronger and jealous brother. Abraham loved his young 
Isaac more than the older Ishmael and was willing to sacri- 
fice the beloved one as if such love had to be paid for by 
death. Jacob himself had been the beloved son of his mother, 
who stole Isaac’s blessing from the older Esau, taking all the 
suffering that flowed from this stealing of the birthright in- 
to her own life and that of Jacob. In ancient ritual to change 
the name means death and rebirth. It is only through travail 
and testing that Jacob (the cheater—for such is the meaning 
of the name) becomes Israel (the fighter with and for God). 
Joseph, in turn, the dreamer and boaster, the son to whom 
Jacob gave his coat of many colors, dies symbolically, buried 
in the pit for three days by his jealous brothers. In portray- 
ing him, Thomas Mann epitomizes qualities which Nazi 
Gerfnany would cast out of national life. Those other sons 
of Jacob are strong, healthy, primitive men. It is only after 
they make away with the son they knew was the blessed one 
that they are first set thinking and become fit to be children 
of Israel. In this treatment of sin and sacrifice Thomas Mann 
recurs to the thread that ran through his earlier works—of 
death, disguised as sickness, music or beauty—of the stronger 
life that is reborn only with acceptance and struggle. 

Like Abraham, Jacob is a dreamer to whom in the night 
come deep revelations and like his forefather he must leave 
his folk and become a wanderer. Yet his experiences as such 
yield spiritual values such as never came to husbandmen 
who stop at home praying only for fertility to the gods of 
the soil—demons of Mother Earth. The restlessness of this 
man wandering from one country to another is a tempta- 
tion, just as in the early books of Thomas Mann, music and 
ideas from the outer world take men into new experiences 
against their will. This temptation they may hate and fight 
but it can nevermore be taken out of their lives. They can- 
not go back to childhood or to primitive ways. They must 
struggle with these new and unfamiliar elements. Thus we 
may believe that Thomas Mann in Joseph and His Breth- 
ren tries to show that not only Wagner’s music but also the 
international restless spirit of the Jewish race is something 
that the German spirit must struggle to assimilate into its 
life. Blessing to him never means quiet and happiness but 
the acceptance of the burden of sin and through expiation 
and rebirth to enter man’s estate and face his future. The 
long way of history leads us, though we may not want to 
leave our secluded childhood, to grown-up walks of life. 

Wagner died in 1883 and at the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death Thomas Mann gave a lecture portraying the great 
composer as a European—not as a primitive German. There 
was public recoil against his saying this of a national hero, 
and Mann’s voluntary exile followed. In his great trilogy, of 
which two volumes have appeared and only fragments of 
the third, he draws on the Old Testament story of the pit 
dug for the weaker brother to give us a new rendering of 
the old Hebrew faith that all of the children of men are 
equal before God. So doing, he explains the present passion 
of the Germans; but they cannot just now bear to be told. 
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Term A, June 16—July 22 


Government and Social Work 


Public Welfare Problems 


Unemployment and the State 


Analysis of Social Case Method 


Recording 


Clarence King 
David Adie 
Community Planning for Social Work. ..Robert Lansdale 
John A. Fitch 
Gordon Hamilton 
Principles and Practices of Group Work...Clara Kaiser 


Gordon Hamilton 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


SUMMER QUARTER 1936 


The Summer Quarter is planned primarily for persons employed in public and private agencies who wish to 
take a six or eleven week course in New York City. The classes afford an opportunity to discuss the most 


recent developments in social work techniques. Among the courses to be offered are the following: 


Term B, July 23—Ausust 28 


Administration of Social Agencies 
Group Work Method 
Community Planning for Child Care 


Clarence King 
Clara Kaiser 


Ethel Taylor 


Problems of Unemployment Relief Administration, 
Robert Lansdale 


Mental Hygiene Problems of Childhood. ..Fern Lowry 
John A. Fitch 
Leonard Mayo 


Social Legislation 


Probation and Parole 


For full details of the Summer Quarter write for summer catalogue 
122 East 22nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 


OF SOCIAL WorRK 


Affiliated with 


The University of Pennsylvania 


Two Year Course leading to the profes- 


sional degree, Master of Social Work. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A. The course leading to the Master’s degree con- 
sists of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected social 
agencies in various cities. This course is designed for 
those who have had little or no previous experience in 
social work. 

Plan B. Applicants who have at least one year’s experi- 
ence in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and the 
first winter session, and receive the Master’s degree 
upon the completion of the requirements of two summer 
sessions and one winter session of supervised case work. 
Plan C. A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. A special course in case 
work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. 

Plan D. An advanced course of training in the super- 
vision and teaching of social case work is to be con- 
ducted by Miss Bertha Capen Reynolds, Associate 
Director of the School, and staff. Graduates of schools 
of social work with two years’ case work experience are 
eligible for admission. The course consists of two sum- 
mer sessions at Smith College and, in consultation with 
the School, a winter of supervision and teaching during 
which the student may hold a paid position in a social 
agency. 


The School is obliged to limit the number 
of students entering Plan A and Plan B. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
December, 1935 


Current Practices in Intake and Service in Family 
Welfare Organizations 


$2 per year (four issues) . Seventy-five cents per copy 


COLLEGE HALL 8, SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 


he Book-of-the-Month Club offers you a BREE copy 
for your library of a book which—as the record indicates— 
has been more widely enjoyed by discriminating readers than 
e LAS any book of fiction published within the past ten years— 
a trilogy that has been translated into fourteen languages and won to” 
its author the coveted Nobel Prize for Literature. It is... . 


KRISGIN LAVRANSDAGGER 


BY SIGRID UNDSE 


During the ten years of its existence, the Book-of-the-Month Club has sent out to its sub- 
scribers 159 different books as books-of-the-month and book-dividends. Judging solely by the 
record of continuing sales to the Club’s subscribers, Kristin Lavransdatter tops the list of all 
books during the ten-year period. Book-of-the-Month Club subscribers unquestionably rep- 
resent, both socially and geographically, an ideal cross-section of the more discriminating book- 
readers of the United States. Accordingly, it seems fair to conclude, this remarkable trilogy has 
been more deeply enjoyed by the real booklovers of the nation than any novel published in the 
past decade. : 


> 


< 


The three famous novels, price originally $9.00, in a beautiful one volume 
edition; 1100 pages; thin but opaque paper. Soft cloth binding, stamped in gold. - 


E are likely to forget that there 
women and children 
among the Vikings, not merely 
long-moustached warriors. This 
is the story of how 
they lived and thought; here they are in 
their homes as well as upon the seas— 
barbarians becoming Christians; and 
here is a winsome child amongst them, 
such as you might delight in and be 
proud of as her knightly father was of 
little Kristin. This is how she grew up 
and loved madly and sinned, and broke 
her father’s heart, though he would not 
say so; and how she quarreled with and 
loved again her charming, irresponsible 
husband, and how she bore many children 
to him and what happened to them. 
“The book inspires one in its spacious- 
ness, its spirituality, and its warm human 
details with the same feeling as a Gothic 


cathedral does. The folk-ways of the time, 
all the minutiae of that olden life, are 
here as inextricable background to a story 
that is as modern and as ancient as the 
passions of humankind. Crowds of people 
move through its pages. Things happen 
in large unhampered fashion, as they do 
in life. Again and again Chance strikes 
like lightning in the book—and as impas- 
sively. Moreover, one gets a sense of the 
inexorable creep of Time that few novel- 
ists nowadays seem able to convey. People 
grow old and die in this book; little girls 
become harried mothers, puling infants 
become brawling warriors. Years pass, 
long years, and do their work. This is a 
book, in short that leaves you rich in 
memories, as Time itself does. That, 


surely, is the supreme test of a work of en 


fiction.’—HARRY SCHERMAN, in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 
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ERE is no reader of this publication who woul not find it 

in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of 

the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 


What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this great novel will immediately be put aside in your 
name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. In 
the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 352 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Pvease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 


A visualization of Kristin Lavransdatter, by Nicholas F. Riley. 
It was in Viking ships like these, with flaring colored sails 
and warriors’ shields in serried rows at the side, that Kris- 
tin’s lover and husband, Erlend, spent many of his wild years. 


how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. 
Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 


instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 


have to pay any fixed sum each year; or does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you 
may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “‘book-dividends,” of which close to $1,000,000 worth every 
year have been distributed among members. 


If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 
free copy of KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER being reserved for 
you will at once be shipped to you. 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 
posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
of their books through the Book-of-the- Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as @ 
book-reader and book-buyer. 


